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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Report to the Nation 


PROGRAM FOR PEACE IN EUROPE 


Address by Secretary Herter? 


Fellow Americans: Two weeks ago President 
Eisenhower gave me the high honor of appoint- 
ing me Secretary of State. 
. Tomorrow I leave for Geneva to participate 

with the other Foreign Ministers in negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on the problems resulting 
from the continued division of Germany. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has asked me in this, my first 
report to you, to discuss these problems on the eve 
of the Conference. 

For 6 years that great statesman, John Foster 
Dulles, represented the United States in negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Union. People all over 
the world have been paying tribute to his remark- 
able work in the cause of peace with justice. His 
wise and courageous example will serve us well 
in the days to come. 

I should like to assure you that there will be 
no lack of continuity in our foreign policy. The 
position we have adopted for the coming Con- 
ference is fully consistent with policies developed 
over the past years. 


The Western Position 

Last week I met in Paris with the Foreign Min- 
isters of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany.? We reached 
complete agreement on the Western position to be 
presented to the Soviets at Geneva. This position 
contains fair solutions for the problems of divided 
Germany, including a peace treaty, Berlin, and 

*Made to the Nation by television and radio on May 
7 (press release 315). 


*Buetin of May 18, 1959, p. 699. 
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European security. The North Atlantic Council 
has given its approval. 

We therefore go to Geneva with a united posi- 
tion. The 15 nations of the North Atlantic Al- 
liance are as one in saying to the Soviet Union: 
If you are willing to engage in honest negotiation, 
here is a basis for securing a lasting peace in 
Europe. 

On the eve of the Geneva Conference this high 
degree of unity is heartening. 

France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States go to Geneva sincerely determined to ne- 
gotiate patiently and constructively. We will not 
deviate from our basic principles. But we are 
willing to negotiate about their application, pro- 
vided that concessions from us are matched by 
equivalent counterconcessions from the Soviet 
Union. 

We hope the Geneva talks will prove to be busi- 
nesslike negotiations and not a propaganda exer- 
cise. It was for this reason we agreed at Paris 
that we would not make public the comprehensive 
Western position until it was presented to the 
Soviets at the Conference. I know you will ap- 
preciate that it would be unwise to precipitate a 
1cag-range discussion of this position before seri- 
ous negotiations begin. 

I am glad that the Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence will be conducted in the Palace of the Na- 
tions at Geneva through the hospitality of the 
United Nations. Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjold will open the meeting with an address of 
welcome. This is particularly fitting since the 
Western position reflects the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 
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Berlin Crisis Created by Soviets 


How did the latest tensions—revolving around 
‘Berlin—get started? Let’s take a look at the 
record. 

The Soviet Union deliberately created the 
crisis from which the Geneva Conference results. 
The Soviet diplomatic note on Berlin of Novem- 
ber 27, 1958, contained both a demand and a 
threat. 

The demand was that the three Western Powers 
withdraw their forces from West Berlin. The 
Western Powers—with unanimous NATO sup- 
port—rejected that demand. Our forces are in 
the city under rights arising out of the war and 
subsequent international agreements. If they 
withdrew, West Berlin’s 214 million people would 
be at the mercy of the Communist imperialist 
power which surrounds them. You will recall 
that Berlin is separated from West Germany by 
more than 100 miles of Communist territory. 

The threat in the Soviet note was that the 
Soviet Union would abandon its existing obliga- 
tions to assure free access to Western forces in 
Berlin. It would do this by turning over to its 
puppet, the East German regime, its control of 
the access routes. It would then be up to the 
East Germans to decide what, if any, access the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
could have to West Berlin. 

The Soviet rulers obviously felt that free and 
prosperous West Berlin was dangerous to them 
because it displayed to East Germany and East- 
ern Europe the benefits of a free society. The 
Soviets have talked much about peaceful coexist- 
ence. They have boasted that under peaceful co- 
existence the ultimate victory of the Communist 
way of life is inevitable. Here, however, pending 
reunification, peaceful coexistence has existed for 
10 years, with communism in one part of the city, 
with freedom in the other. This is coexistence, 
and it is peaceful. But from the Communist point 
of view it is obviously a failure. Otherwise, how 
explain their anxiety to terminate it, how explain 
the constant flow of refugees who give up homes, 
jobs, sometimes families in East Germany to seek 
freedom and human dignity ? 

In maintaining both our right of access and our 
forces in West Berlin we are honoring our re- 


*For texts of the Soviet note and the U.S. reply, see 
ibid., Jan. 19, 1959, p. 79. 
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peated pledges to the people of that city. If these 
pledges are not fulfilled, our other pledges around 
the world will soon be called in question. As 
the distinguished British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Selwyn Lloyd, said recently : “If 
Berlin goes, what goes next ?” 

In the view of the people of West Berlin, as 
recorded in the plebiscite of last December, Amer- 
ican, British, and French troops are there as pro- 
tectors. They are there to safeguard the freedom 
of more than 2 million men, women, and children. 

We shall stand firm at Geneva in upholding our 
rights and responsibilities in Berlin. But firm- 
ness does not imply an unwillingness to negotiate 
in good faith. 


Problem of a Divided Germany 


The Soviet Union, after having created the 
crisis over Berlin, has agreed that a Foreign Min- 
isters Conference be held in Geneva to discuss all 
the factors involved in the continued division of 
Germany, including Berlin and European secu- 
rity. The challenge from the Soviet Union has 
thus created an opportunity. This is a chance to 
settle not just the problem of Berlin but, much 
more important, the problem of the reunification 
of Germany. There can be no lasting solution 
for Berlin by itself. The problem ceases to exist 
only when that city again becomes an integral 
part of united Germany. 

The United States will use its best efforts in 
seeking a solution to the problem of divided 
Germany. We are convinced that as long as 
Germany remains divided the peace in Europe 
will continue to be threatened. And twice in this 
century we have seen that when major war comes 
to Europe it comes to all the world. In the mean- 
time a precarious peace will live hand-to-mouth 
from month to month. 

The division of Germany creates an unnatural] 
situation. Millions of Germans are separated 
from relatives, friends, business and working as- 
sociates, and fellow countrymen by this artificial 
division. One-fourth of all Germans are subjected 
to a rule not of their choice, imposed by for- 
eigners. Three million Germans have fled from 
that alien tyranny to the West. History gives us 
this lesson: Mankind will never give up its strug- 
gle against inhumanity and injustice. 

Fears have been entertained that a reunited 
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Germany would be a threat to peace. Provided 
German reunification is integrated with European 
security measures, as we shall propose at Geneva, 
the contrary is true. A Germany united in con- 
nection with European security measures can and 
will play a constructive and peaceful role in the 
development of Europe as a whole. 

The Western allies are hopeful that the Soviet 
Union will see the wisdom of this approach. 
Surely it must become apparent to the Soviets that 
in the long run they face a greater danger from 
continuing the disunity of Germany. 

Some may think the Western position is not 
realistic because the Soviet Union may well reject 
it. This to my mind is certainly no reason for 
failing to set forth a proposal we believe to be 
both sound and just. We shall make every effort 
to convince the Soviet representatives that its ac- 
ceptance would be in their interest as well as in 
our own. 

If the Soviets do not seriously want to negoti- 
ate at Geneva, the world will see that it is the 
Soviet Union alone which is blocking the free 
choice of the German people and the chance for 
true peace. 


Basic Principles of Western Policy 


The basic principles that will guide us in the 
coming talks are clear. 

First, we believe in unity for the German people 
in one nation, under a government of their own 
choice. We cannot accept a permanently divided 
Germany. 

We recognize, however, that the consequences 
of the division of Germany during the last 14 
years cannot be removed overnight. Reunification 
will therefore have to be a gradual process assur- 
ing time for all the peoples concerned to adjust 
to the change. 

Second, we believe that there should be ample 
security safeguards and arms-control arrange- 
ments for the nations so that they can have assur- 
ance of being able to develop in peace and 
prosperity. 

Third, we believe in guaranteed freedom for 
Berlin, with no reduction of existing rights and 
obligations, until Berlin can again assume its ap- 
propriate place in a united Germany. 

Thus the heart of our policy can be clearly and 
simply said to be this: a Germany reunited in 
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freedom, a security system linked with arrange- 
ments for arms control, and in the interim a free 
and secure Berlin. 


Patient Negotiation 


My fellow Americans, let me be frank with you. 
I do not go to Geneva with great expectations. 
The past record of negotiating with the Soviets 
does not warrant much optimism. Although the 
Western Powers have constantly sought agree- 
ment, we must not lose sight of the deep gulf that 
unfortunately divides the free world from the 
Communist bloc. 

Negotiations with the Soviets can be very long- 
drawn-out. We should not expect quick or easy 
agreement. Some 400 meetings with Soviet repre- 
sentatives were required to reach agreement on 
the state treaty which restored freedom to Aus- 
tria in 1955. Since it is our national characteris- 
tic to get things done quickly, we Americans are 
perhaps inclined to be impatient of delays in 
solving international problems. We must learn 
new patience in dealing with questions in which 
war or peace may be at stake. The best we can 
look for is slow progress toward the ultimate goal 
of international stability which only a just peace 
will bring. 

We shall go into the Geneva talks with these 
general] purposes : 


Honestly and in good faith to seek some ad- 
vance, even if small, toward a just peace. 

To stand firm against pressure. We aim to 
make perfectly clear to the Soviets once again 
that we have the power and the will to maintain 
free-world positions. We do not intend to give 
the Soviets any reason to think that pressure 
tactics will profit them or divide and weaken the 
West. 

To strive to probe Soviet intentions so as to 
obtain a better idea of their thinking. There is 
some chance that, even if no broad agreements are 
reached at these talks, better mutual understand- 
ing might still result. 

To seek agreements that mean something. We 
shall try to reach agreements which rely either 
on self-enforeing provisions or on the obvious 
self-interest of the nations concerned, 

To seek to relax tension. We want to lessen 
the strains on free world-Communist bloc rela- 
tions so as to reduce the dangers of war and pro- 
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mote the chance of further progress. But we 
seek solid accomplishments and not merely decep- 
tive promises. 


Prospect for Summit Conference 


The President and I hope that the Geneva Con- 
ference will so develop as to lead to a summit con- 
ference. President Eisenhower has stated pub- 
licly his readiness to attend a summit meeting if 
developments at the Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence justified it. This means that the Foreign 
Ministers meeting must give some promise that a 
summit meeting would have a reasonable prospect 
of advancing the cause of peace. The eyes of the 
world are bound to be focused on a meeting of the 
Heads of Government. It would be unfair to all 
peoples to risk shattering their hopes and expec- 
tations by engaging in summit talks under condi- 
tions likely to produce failure. 


A Firm Stand 


One fact inust be faced squarely. Fear and ap- 
peasement will not in the long run reduce the 
danger of war. Only courage and a firm stand on 
our rights and principles can do this. Once the 
Communist rulers soberly realize the depth of our 
solemn Berlin commitment, we believe they will 
refrain from putting to trial by force the present 
right and obligation of the Western Powers to 
preserve the freedom of the people of West Berlin. 

If dangerous tensions over Berlin are eventu- 
ally relieved, let us hope the Soviets will realize 
more clearly that they and the free world now 
have a primary interest in common—to avoid war. 
If so, perhaps the Soviets will see the wisdom of 
not again kindling a crisis, such as Berlin, from 
which war could conceivably quickly break out. 


Perspective on Geneva Talks 


The Geneva talks must be viewed in the per- 
spective of worldwide problems and policies. 

In a world of change and growth, many fer- 
ments are at work: nationalism, anticolonialism, 
the yearnings of the destitute for a fuller life. 
We must try to understand these forces and to 
influence inevitable change along peaceful evolu- 
tionary courses. 

Amazing new materia] forces are shrinking our 
world. International problems are becoming 
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community problems in which all peoples have a 
stake. 

The Communists have won successes in exploit- 
ing the currents of change for their own revolu- 
tionary purposes. But lately there has developed 
among many peoples a fresh understanding of 
the real purposes of Communist imperialism. 
The Red tide that threatens Iraq is bringing 
home to the Arab peoples the Kremlin’s designs 
on the Middle East. The ruthless Soviet repres- 
sion of the Hungarian revolt showed what the 
Soviets mean when they profess no interference 
in the internal affairs of other countries. And 
now the tragic events in Tibet have dramatized 
in blood the clear and present Chinese Com- 
munist threat to all free Asians, 

In our struggle for the future of mankind, 
America seeks peace by outlawing the aggressive 
use of force and by gradually establishing inter- 
national customs and institutions which will make 
for peace. It tries to promote human dignity and 
freedom. And America encourages economic de- 
velopment, because peace can only be maintained 
if there is continuing prospect for increasing hu- 
man welfare. 

The most pressing problem, of course, is that 
of peace. In a world which is rapidly exploiting 
nuclear energy and thrusting into outer space, 
the maintenance of peace among the nations is 
more urgent than ever before in history. 

Peace is not a static condition. As President 
Eisenhower has said,‘ 

The peace we seek is a creative and dynamic state of 
flourishing institutions, of prosperous economies, of 
deeper spiritual insight for all nations and all men... . 
We are in a fast-running current of the great stream of 
history. Heroic efforts will long be needed to steer the 
world toward true peace. 


Beyond the present crisis looms a long period 
of competition between the free world and the 
Communist bloc. If the Communists have the 
faith they profess in their system, they should not 
oppose open and fair competition with the free 
lands. We welcome such competition. We have 
confidence in freedom’s future. 

I even dare to hope that, as the interdependence 
of all peoples on earth becomes more evident, com- 
petition will increasingly be tempered by coopera- 
tion. It is not impossible that the present ag- 


* Ibid., Jan. 6, 1958, p. 3. 
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gressive phase of international communism will 
be succeeded by a period of more responsible So- 
viet policies. 

If war is to be contained in this nuclear era, the 
great powers will have to exercise restraint in 
dealing with the crises spontaneously generated 
by the tides of change and growth now surging 
through the world. Control of these crises must 
be governed by reasonable agreements among the 
nations as well as through the operations of the 
United Nations. Successful negotiations with the 
Soviet Union this year could make a good begin- 
ning for this indispensable development. 

This then fits into the strategy which President 
Eisenhower described in saying,® 


There lies before the free nations a clear possibility 
of peaceful triumph. There is a noble strategy of vic- 
tory—not victory over any peoples but victory for all 
peoples. 


Role of the American People in Foreign Affairs 


In concluding my report to you, I should like 
to speak of the role of the American people in 
foreign affairs. Foreign policy is not an obscure 
art for a few specialists. It is of importance to 
all of us. Therefore, it must be of interest to all 
of us. Our foreign policy, to be successful, 
requires your continuing understanding and 
support. 

This is an era in which with startling sudden- 
ness science and technology have so compressed 
the world that the question of America’s relations 
with other nations has become a matter of life 
and death for all Americans. 

This sobering reality should help us to see our 
national security problems in a new light. We 
should see more clearly the need not only for 
patience and unrelenting effort, but also for deep 
and continuing sacrifice. With the security and 
interdependence of the whole free world at stake, 
it is important for Americans to support their 
country’s political and economic cooperation with 
other countries. 

Before leaving for Geneva tomorrow, I there- 
fore ask for the understanding and support of you, 
my fellow Americans. Your understanding and 
support are tremendously important for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the jobs ahead. 


* Ibid. 
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Our great national objectives will be achieved 
only if all Americans have a sense of sharing in 
them. In facing these tasks, I trust that we will 
seek to realize ever more truly those universal 
aims in which under divine providence all men of 
good will can unite. 


NATO and U.S. Refute Soviet Charges 
on Modernization of NATO Defenses 


Following are texts of a statement released at 
Paris on May 7 by the North Atlantie Couneil 
and a note delivered on May 8 by the American 
Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, together with the text of a Soviet 
note of April 21, 


NATO STATEMENT OF MAY 7 


The Council considered on 6th May the recent 
Soviet notes addressed to several NATO Govern- 
ments, in which it was represented that the cur- 
rent programmes of the NATO powers for the 
introduction of modern weapons were an attempt 
to torpedo in advance the negotiations which will 
begin in Geneva on 11th May. The same allega- 
tions are to be found in the communique issued 
after the Warsaw Pact meeting of 28th April. 

On the eve of the Geneva Conference, the Soviet 
leaders appear to be misinterpreting Western in- 
tentions in proceeding with the orderly develop- 
ment of their programme for modernising the 
forces of the Alliance. The Council have re- 
viewed, in consultation with the NATO military 
authorities, the progress made in the equipping 
and training of the forces of the Alliance with 
modern arms, including arrangements concluded 
or under negotiation between certain NATO 
countries for the necessary training of personnel 
and exchange of information in this field. 

The Council noted that these programmes for 
improving NATO defences are the consequence 
of long-established NATO policies which were 
arrived at through joint decisions of NATO 
countries. Certain aspects of these programmes 
now require parliamentary approval in some 
member countries. They have been in the process 
of implementation for over two years, as is shown 
by the statement issued after the Heads of Gov- 
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ernment meeting of December 1957,’ reaffirming 
the decision previously taken to equip the NATO 
forces with modern weapons. This disposes of 
any suggestion designed, as alleged in the Soviet 
notes, to prejudice the success of the forthcoming 
meeting in Geneva. 

The Council agreed that the considerations ex- 
pressed in its communiques of May and December 
1957 are still valid today. On 19th December, 
1957, the NATO Heads of Government stated that 


The Soviet leaders, while preventing a general disar- 
mament agreement, have made it clear that the most mod- 
ern and destructive weapons, including missiles of all 
kinds, are being introduced in the Soviet armed forces. 
In the Soviet view, all European nations except the 
U.S.S.R. should, without waiting for general disarma- 
ment, renounce nuclear weapons and missiles and rely on 
arms of the pre-atomic age. As long as the Soviet Union 
persists in this attitude, we have no alternative but to 
remain vigilant and to look to our defences. We are 
therefore resolved to achieve the most effective pattern of 
NATO military defensive strength, taking into account 
the most recent developments in weapons and techniques. 


The Council recalls and emphasises particu- 
larly the following statement which was included 
in the communique of 3rd May, 1957 ?: 

Pending an acceptable agreement on disarmament, no 
power can claim the right to deny to the Alliance the 
possession of the modern arms needed for its defence. 
If, however, the fears professed by the Soviet Union are 
sincere, they could be readily dissipated. All that is 
needed is for the Soviet Union to accept a general dis- 
armament agreement embodying effective measures of 
control and inspection within the framework of the pro- 
posals made on numerous occasions by the Western 
Powers, which remain an essential basis of their policy. 

Finally, the Council recalled the following 
statement in the Heads of Government communi- 
que: “We are also prepared to examine any pro- 
posal, from whatever source, for general or partial 
disarmament, and any proposal enabling agree- 
ment to be reached on the controlled reduction of 


armaments of all types.” 


U.S. NOTE OF MAY 8&8 


Press release 316 dated May 8 

The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 6, 1958, p. 12. 
? For text, see ibid., May 27, 1957, p. 840. 
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publics and with reference to the Ministry’s Note 
number 28/OSA of April 21 has the honor to 
state on instruction of its Government the follow- 
ing: 

In its note the Soviet Government, citing se- 
lected press reports, has presented certain ele- 
ments of long-established defense programs of the 
United States and its Allies in a misleading man- 
ner. It discussed its version of recent develop- 
ments in these programs as if they were in some 
way comparable to the type of unilateral action 
mentioned in connection with the United States 
note of March 26 * relating to the Soviet threat to 
disavow its responsibilities for Berlin and access 
to Berlin and to sign a separate peace treaty with 
the so-called German Democratic Republic. The 
Soviet Government, on this basis, asserted that 
the United States Government is attempting to 
jeopardize the success of the forthcoming negoti- 
ations at Geneva beginning May 11. 

To correct the distortions contained in the 
Soviet Government’s note, the United States Gov- 
ernment wishes to draw the attention of the Soviet 
Government to the press communique issued by 
the North Atlantic Council on May 7, 1959, which 
sets forth clearly the facts regarding the nature 
of the defense programs of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization of which the United States 
is a member. 

In this press communique the Council noted 
that these programs for improving NATO de- 
fenses are the consequence of long-established 
NATO policies which were arrived at through 
joint decisions of NATO countries. Certain as- 
pects of these programs now require parliamen- 
tary approval in some member countries. They 
have been in the process of implementation for 
over two years, as is shown by the statement issued 
after the Heads of Government meeting of De- 
cember 1957, reaffirming the decision previously 
taken to equip the NATO forces with modern 
weapons. This disposes of any suggestion that 
these measures, which have no aggressive purpose, 
are designed, as alleged in the Soviet notes, to 
prejudice the success of the forthcoming meeting 
in Geneva. 

The Council went on to say that the considera- 


* For text of U.S. note of Mar. 26, 1959, see ibid., 
Apr. 13, 1959, p. 507. 
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tions expressed in its communiques of May and 
December 1957 are still valid today, referring 
particularly to the statement of the NATO Heads 
of Government of December 19, 1957, pointing out 
that: “The Soviet leaders, while preventing a 
general disarmament agreement, have made it 
clear that the most modern and destructive weap- 
ons, including missiles of all kinds, are being in- 
troduced in the Soviet armed forces. In the 
Soviet view, all European nations except the 
U.S.S.R. should, without waiting for general dis- 
armament, renounce nuclear weapons and missiles 
and rely on arms of the pre-atomic age.” 

Recent statements by Soviet leaders, notably by 
Marshal Malinovski on February 9, 1959, make 
clear that the Soviet Government persists in this 
attitude. 

The United States Government has noted the 
reference in the Soviet Government’s note to the 
hopes which are being placed throughout the 
world on the conference of Foreign Ministers 
beginning May 11 as well as the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s statement that it is among those who sin- 
cerely want this conference to open the way for 
healthy relations and cooperation among govern- 
ments. The record clearly shows that the United 
States has consistently sought a meaningful meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers. As was stated in 
its note of March 26, the United States Govern- 
ment believes that the Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
should reach positive agreements over as wide a 
field as possible and in any case narrow the differ- 
ences between the respective points of view. The 
United States is proceeding to the forthcoming 
negotiations at Geneva with a full desire to make 
every effort to bring them to a fruitful conclusion. 
It looks to the Soviet Union to display the same 
attitude in accordance with the many Soviet pub- 
lic protestations of such a desire. 


SOVIET NOTE OF APRIL 21 
Unofficial translation 
No. 28/O0S8A 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the instruction of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment considers it necessary to draw the attention of 
the Government of the United States of America to the 
following. 

Efforts which have been undertaken in the course of a 
prolonged period by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics as well as by the governments 
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of a number of other states have led to the achievement 
by the Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United States of America, England and France 
of an agreement to proceed toward a solution of urgent 
international questions by means of negotiations. Great 
hopes are being placed in the whole world on the Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers opening 11 May in Geneva 
and on the conference to follow of Heads of Governments. 
The Soviet Government belongs among those who sin- 
cerely want these conferences to be crowned by the 
liquidation of the cold war and to open the way for 
healthy interrelations and peaceful cooperation of states. 
It will not be an exaggeration to note that the agreement 
of the states of East and West to meet at the negotiating 
table with the aim of settling acute international problems 
is the most significant, positive result of the development 
of international relations in recent years. 

It is clear that now, on the eve of negotiations, their 
participants as well as governments of other states inter- 
ested in a favorable outcome of these negotiations ought 
to consider it their duty to do everything dependent on 
them in order to facilitate the strengthening of confidence 
and mutual understanding, to ease the search for mu- 
tually acceptable solutions and above all to refrain from 
actions which could complicate the international situation 
and prevent the success of the conferences. 

Nevertheless reports have appeared in the press of 
Western countries recently that the Government of the 
United States of America is undertaking measures in 
order to push the nuclear and rocket armament of certain 
state-participants of the North Atlantic bloc, to speed 
up the implementation of plans for stationing its rocket 
bases on the territories of these countries. Following 
Italy, which has just concluded with the United States of 
America an agreement about the stationing on its terri- 
tory of American rocket sites, the conclusion of analogous 
agreements with the Governments of Greece, Turkey, 
Federal Republic of Germany and certain other countries 
is now being prepared. 

It is beyond any doubt that the creation of American 
rocket bases in Greece would cause a sharp worsening 
of the situation in the Balkan peninsula and in the south 
of Europe and the atomic armament of Turkey, which 
besides that is included in the Baghdad Pact, would 
lead to a serious increase of the military danger in the 
Near and Middle East which is even without this a region 
extremely subject to shocks. 

As for the Federal Republic of Germany, the Soviet 
Government has already repeatedly drawn the attention 
of the Governments of the United States of America, 
England and France as well as the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany itself to the extremely seri- 
ous and dangerous consequences to the cause of peace 
to which the atomic armament of Western Germany would 
inevitably lead. 

At the same time the Soviet Government considers it 
necessary especially to point out that by expanding prep- 
arations for atomic war on the territory of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and by aiding in the equipment 
of the Bundeswehr with nuclear and rocket armament, 
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the Government of the United States of America is violat- 
ing the conditions worked out by the Allied Powers after 
the rout of Hitlerite Germany at the time of its capitu- 
lation and accepted by the German representatives, which 
prohibited the armament and militarization of Germany 
which was a guarantee of future peace and security. 
Therefore the Soviet Government considers measures for 
the atomic armament of the Federal Republic of Germany 
as illegal and protests against them. The Soviet Govern- 
ment retains for itself the right, as a party which fought 
against Hitlerite Germany and signed the document of 
military capitulation and the declaration about the defeat 
of Germany, to draw the appropriate conclusions for 
itself in relation to Western Germany. 

At the present moment, when the Governments of the 
United States of America, England and France and 
also the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
have expressed agreement to discuss in forthcoming nego- 
tiations the question about a peace treaty with Germany, 
it would be impossible to evaluate measures for the 
atomic armament of the Federal Republic of Germany 
otherwise than as an attempt beforehand to torpedo these 
negotiations. It is impossible not to come to the con- 
clusion that the measures being prepared for the atomic 
armament with nuclear and rocket weapons of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Greece, Turkey, and certain 
other state-participants of the North Atlantic bloc and 
the plans for the stationing on the territories of these 
countries of American sites for launching rockets are 
in contradiction with those tasks which stand before the 
Conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs and the Sum- 
mit Conference. 

The question arises whether an attempt is not here 
being made to confront the forthcoming conferences with 
accomplished facts in order to: bring to naught the pos- 
sibilities of achieving agreements, if not in general to 
undermine the very understanding about negotiations 
between East and West. 

It goes without saying that all responsibility for the 
consequences of this would fall on the Government of 
the United States of America and the governments of 
those allies of the United States of America in NATO 
who are so little concerned with facilitating the success 
of the forthcoming negotiations. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has regarded with understanding the statements 
which the Ambassadors of the United States of America, 
England and France in Moscow made on March 26 of this 
year to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, namely, that in the opinion 
of the three above governments unilateral actions of any 
government in the period of preparation for the forth- 
coming conferences will hardly facilitate their successful 
outcome. The Soviet Government therefore would have 
a right to expect that the Government of the United 
States of America as well as the Governments of the 
other Western Powers will also themselves act in the 
same manner and not be limited by the expression to 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics of such hopes. 

In connection with the above the Soviet Government 
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expresses the hope that the Government of the United 
States of America will regard with all seriousness the 
considerations expressed in the current note. 


U.S. Brings Senate Resolution 
to Attention of Soviet Union 


Following is the text of a U.S. note which was 
delivered to the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at Moscow on May 6. 


Press release 305 dated May 5 

The Ambassador of the United States of 
America presents his compliments to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. and has the 
honor, under instructions from his Government, 
to draw the attention of the Soviet Government 
to Resolution 96 of the Senate of the United 
States dated April 30, 1959. 


RESOLUTION 


Wuenreas the goal of the people of the United 
States is a just and lasting peace; and 

Whereas the peace of the world is threatened 
by an arms race of major proportions among the 
leading powers of which key aspects are the con- 
tinuing development of devastating nuclear weap- 
ons and the maintenance of large standing armies 
by some states; and 

Wuereas for thirteen years negotiations to con- 
trol and limit armaments and armed forces have 
not led to agreement; and 

Wuereas representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union are 
now meeting in Geneva for the purpose of draft- 
ing a treaty on the discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons tests; and 

Wuereas an effective agreement to discontinue 
nuclear weapons tests would result in a reduction 
of the hazard from radioactive fallout which con- 
taminates the air that the people of the world 
must breathe, and which is a matter of grave con- 
cern to all mankind; and 

Wuereas an effective worldwide control system 
is a necessary component of any international 
agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests in which all states are to have confidence; 
and 

Wueress an agreement regarding the discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapons tests under an effec- 
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tive control system would provide an opportunity 
to ease world tensions and realize a small but sig- 
nificant first step toward the goal of the control 
and reduction of nuclear and conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Members of the Senate sup- 
port the efforts of the United States to continue 
to negotiate for an international agreement for 
the suspension of nuclear weapons tests; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Senate emphatically en- 
dorses the principle that an adequate inspection 
and control system must be part of any such inter- 
national agreement involving a suspension of nu- 
clear weapons tests ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate requests the Presi- 
dent of the United States to submit to the Soviet 
Government the contents of this resolution so that 
the desire of the American people speaking 
through their representatives in the Senate will 
be known and be made clear for the successful 
outcome of the negotiations in Geneva for an effec- 
tive and reliable agreement for the discontinuance 
of nuclear weapons tests. 


Ambassador Queries Soviet Premier 


on Case of Missing Flyers 


Statement by James C. Hagerty 
Press Secretary to the President * 


On instructions from the President, the United 
States Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, Llewellyn E. Thompson, today had 
an interview with the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., Nikita Khrushchev, 
in connection with the case of the United States 
Air Force C-130 transport plane that was shot 
down by Soviet fighter aircraft over Soviet 
Armenia on September 2, 1958.2 The Ambas- 
sador’s representation dealt particularly with the 
President’s concern for the fate of the 11 members 
of the crew who are still missing and unaccounted 
for. 


*Made on May 4 in reply to a question concerning a 
conference between Llewellyn BH). Thompson, Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R., and Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
(White House press release). 

* For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 23, 1959, p. 262. 
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World Bank Increases 
Reserves $51 Million 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development reported on May 4 that its reserves 
had risen by $51 million in the first 9 months of 
the current fiscal year to a total of $400.6 million. 

The additions to reserves in the 9-month period 
ending March 31, 1959, are made up of net earn- 
ings of $33.5 million which were placed in the 
Supplemental Reserve against losses on loans and 
guarantees, and loan commissions of $17.6 million 
which were credited to the Special Reserve. On 
March 31 the Supplemental Reserve totaled $269.1 
million and the Special Reserve $131.5 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $89 million. Expenses totaled $55.5 million 
and included $48 million for interest on the Bank’s 
funded debt, bond issuance, and other financial 
expenses. 

During the period the Bank made 22 loans total- 
ing $514.5 million—in Austria, Brazil, Ceylon, 
Colombia (2 loans), Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador (2 loans), Federation of Malaya, 
Finland, India (2 loans), Japan (5 loans), Peru, 
South Africa, and Sudan. This brought the total 
number of loans to 226 in 49 countries and raised 
the gross total of commitments to $4,333.3 million. 

Disbursements on loans were $473 million, mak- 
ing total disbursements $3,267.9 million. 

The Bank sold or agreed to sell the equivalent 
of $72 million principal amounts of loans. At 
March 31 the total amount of such sales was $492 
million, of which all except $69 million was with- 
out the Bank’s guarantee. 

Repayments of principal received by the Bank 
amounted to $35.9 million. Total principal re- 
payments amounted to $475 million on March 31; 
this included $255 million repaid to the Bank and 
$220 million to the purchasers of borrowers’ obli- 
gations sold by the Bank. 

The outstanding funded debt of the Bank 
amounted to $1,840 million on March 31, 1959, re- 
flecting a net increase of $181.6 million over the 
past 9 months. In this period new bond issues 
and private placements of Bank obligations 
amounted to the equivalent of $343.9 million. 
Outstanding debt was increased a further $27 mil- 
lion by delivery of bonds which had been subject 
to delayed delivery arrangements. Funded debt 
maturing amounted to $157 million and sinking 
and purchase fund transactions $11 million. 
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The United States and West Africa: A Survey of Relations 


by Joseph C. Satterthwaite 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs * 


In the preface to a recent issue on Africa the 
editors of one of our popular magazines wrote: 
“On a land which has remained much the same for 
aeons, all the changes which have taken place else- 
where are happening at once.” 

Indeed, this is the Africa we find today—a land 
where everything is happening at once. And 
keeping up with these happenings—constitutional 
struggles in East and Central Africa; the endless 
quest for economic and social advancement; civil 
strife in Nyasaland, the Belgian Congo, and the 
Congo Republic; the conflict between democracy 
and communism, colonialism and nationalism, 
equality and racism—is more than a full-time 
occupation. 

If I were to discuss even briefly all the points 
that I could cover in a speech on Africa as a whole, 
I would keep you here all evening. Accordingly, 
to serve the purposes of the Earlham College 
Institute of Foreign Affairs and to present a 
rounded discussion in the normal time allotted, 
I shall confine my remarks to one very dynamic 
sector of the continent: West Africa. 

Let me define, first, what we mean by West 
Africa. In the arbitrary division of geographic 
areas in the Department of State, we consider the 
following 22 countries and territories to constitute 
West Africa: the independent states of Liberia, 
Ghana, and Guinea; the United Nations Trust 
Territories of Togo and British and French 
Cameroons; the 7 former territories of French 


* Address made before the Institute of Foreign Affairs, 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., on May 1 (press release 
298). 
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West Africa, namely, the autonomous state of 
Senegal and the Republics of the Ivory Coast, 
Soudan, Mauritania, Volta, Niger, and Dahomey ; 
the 4 former territories of French Equatorial 
Africa, namely, the autonomous republics of 
Gabon, Congo, Central Africa, and Chad; Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, and Gambia, which are British; 
Portuguese Guinea; and Spanish Guinea. 

While originally colonized by European powers, 
West Africa has not known actual settlement by 
Europeans in any appreciable numbers. For this 
reason most of the states and territories of West 
Africa have been able to develop unhampered by 
the problem of multiracial competition which 
arouses such passions in other parts of the con- 
tinent. 

The population of this huge area is conserva- 
tively estimated at 72 million. It includes the 
largest number of Muslims south of the Sahara, 
although Christian missionary activity over the 
last century has also resulted in the conversion of 
millions to Christianity. The majority, however, 
remain pagan or animist. 

The terrain of the area varies from the great 
Sahara Desert, with its hot, arid climate, to the 
steaming jungles and rain forests of the Guinea 
coast and Congo regions. Its peoples speak hun- 
dreds of different African tongues and represent 
an equal number of different tribes of basic 
Negroid, Semitic, and Hamitic stock. 

Although there are many aspects of West Africa 
I could discuss, I shall limit myself principally to 
a consideration of the current political evolution 
of the region and the role of the United States 
there. 
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West African Political Evolution 


A spirit of independence and a desire for self- 
determination permeate West Africa today, but 
an understanding of the need for and desirability 
of close ties with Western Europe is also wide- 
spread among West African leaders. 

In 1960 the three currently independent West 
African states—Liberia, Ghana, and Guinea—will 
be joined in independence by two United Nations 
trust territories under French administration— 
Cameroun, a land of almost 4 million people, and 
Togo, with a million inhabitants—as well as by 
the Federation of Nigeria, the giant of all of 
Africa in terms of population, with an estimated 
34 million people. 

Aside from the increasing number of independ- 
ent states, a trend toward regional association is 
also apparent in West Africa. 

The Ghana-Guinea “nucleus” for a union of 
West African states, founded following issuance 
of a joint declaration by Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah and President Sekou Touré last Novem- 
ber, has not yet developed sufficiently to permit of 
analysis, although Ministers Resident have been 
exchanged between the two countries. Guinea has 
joined the United Nations as an individual member 
and has signed a series of agreements with France, 
by which it remains in the franc zone, and with 
Liberia and several members of the Soviet bloc. 
On its part, Ghana retains sterling-bloc ties and 
membership in the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. The pattern for further strengthening of 
ties between Ghana and Guinea, whose combined 
population approximates 7,500,000, is not yet clear 
although Prime Minister Nkrumah’s current visit 
to Guinea may unfold some new thinking on the 
subject. 

Eleven territories of West Africa have voted to 
join the new French Community, formally estab- 
lished on April 5, 1959. Under terms of the new 
French Constitution, which I am sure my good 
friend and colleague from the French Embassy in 
Washington has already explained, the French 
Community member states each have complete lo- 
cal autonomy but such matters as foreign relations, 
defense, and currency are the common responsi- 
bility of the Community. Under terms of the 
Constitution it is also possible for territories to 
become members of the Community, either sepa- 
rately or in association with other states, or even 
to secede from the Community. 


May 25, 1959 


The Mali Federation, with a population of about 
51% million people, includes the autonomous state 
of Senegal and the Soudanese Republic, both 
members of the French Community, and has 
named Dakar as its capital. 

Speaking of the philosophy behind the Mali 
Federation, Leopold Senghor, President of the 
Mali Assembly, is quoted as saying in his investi- 
ture address April 6: 

“What we want is to forge a great fraternal en- 
semble together with France, but for the achieve- 
ment of that ideal the Mali Federation must first 
exist associated with France. 

“The independence of a people,” he went on, 
“even when they are established as a nation, cannot 
but be relative. It fits into the realities that make 
up the interdependence of nations. Our states, 
our underdeveloped peoples of black Africa, need 
one another. We need Europe, first of all France, 
to which we are linked by history. 

“Our goal,” he concluded, “is to achieve African 
unity in the framework of a federal republic, of 
which the Mali Federation is the first phase.” 

To the north of the Mali Federation lies the 
Mauritanian Islamic Republic with a small popu- 
lation estimated at between 600,000 and 750,000, 
mainly Moors of Hamitic-Semitic stock and a mi- 
nority of Negroid peoples in the south. The pres- 
ent Government of Mauritania wishes to make its 
vast territory 9 bridge between the Arab and 
African worlds and has expressed an interest in 
economic and customs cooperation with the Mali 
Federation. 

A trend toward loose association and economic 
cooperation is now evolving among the four other 
territories of the former French West African 
Federation under the leadership of Houphouet 
Boigny, the major political leader of the prosper- 
ous Ivory Coast Republic. 

During recent visits to Abidjan the Prime Min- 
ister of the Volta Republic, Maurice Yameogo, 
and the Prime Minister of the Republic of Niger, 
Hamani Diori, each signed regional agreements 
establishing the basis for loose political and eco- 
nomic cooperation between their Governments and 
the Government of the Ivory Coast. The agree- 
ment with the Volta Republic, among other things, 
calls for the joint direction of the port of Abidjan 
in the Ivory Coast and establishment of a customs 
union and of a solidarity fund, and reflects the 
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already existing close economic ties between Volta 
and the Ivory Coast. 

This development of an area of cooperation 
among the Ivory Coast, Volta, Niger, and possibly 
Dahomey—with a combined population of 9 
million—would indicate that the trend toward 
regional association among former French West 
African territories for mutual economic advan- 
tage is growing in strength. 

The recent tragic death of the leader of the Cen- 
tral African Republic, Barthelemy Boganda, the 
advocate of a strong state uniting all of former 
French Equatorial Africa and even extending 
beyond it, has slowed down and may have ended 
the leadership impetus toward regional federa- 
tion among these territories. Political parties in 
the four autonomous French Community repub- 
lics of Gabon, Congo, Central Africa, and Chad 
are often formally affiliated with the large inter- 
territorial political parties of former French West 
Africa, but these ties are not precise and their own 
parties are almost exclusively local in character. 

Although there thus appears to be little basic 
strength to a federation movement among the four 
former territories of Equatorial Africa, whose 
population approximates 5 million, it is likely that 
a customs union and other technical cooperation 
among the four states will be arranged. 

The oldest republic in Africa is Liberia. In 
view of our long and cordial association the 
United States is particularly alert to important 
policy decisions on the part of its Government. 
A significant decision was made on January 26, 
1959, when President William V. S. Tubman for- 
mally announced his readiness to support the 
creation of an “Associated States of Africa,” 
based on treaty relationships and recognizing the 
separate identity of each member state. This sug- 
gested association would provide a means for 
continuous consultation and would accommodate 
regional associations which might establish 
regional institutions in the fields of health, scien- 
tific research, and cultural exchanges and which 
might undertake a uniform tariff reduction. 

In summary, we can conclude that on the one 
hand West Africans share certain common his- 
torical experiences, backgrounds, and conditions, 
but on the other the obstacles to regional unity 
are still great. As a consequence it appears that 
just as in the early days of our history we experi- 
enced a great struggle between the Hamiltonian 
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Federalists, or strong central government party, 
and the Jeffersonian Democrats, or States’ rights 
party, so West Africans may witness a struggle 
between the proponents of political union and 
those who oppose curtailment of individual state 
sovereignty. It would also appear that West 
African political leadership will place consider- 
able emphasis on functional cooperation in such 
fields as common economic policy and customs 
services. 


U.N. Trust Territories 


Much has been heard in the United Nations this 
year about progress being achieved in West 
African United Nations trust territories. As a 
result, it has been agreed that the French Trust 
Territories of Togo and Cameroun will become 
independent in 1960. 

Togo, a small country of just over 1 million in- 
habitants, must face the problem of the impulse 
for unification among the Ewe people, who are 
divided between Togo and Ghana. Togo’s Prime 
Minister, Sylvanus Olympio, must grapple with 
this problem. Politically Togo has at least three 
alternatives: (1) to “go it alone” as an independ- 
ent state, (2) to work out some association with 
France or the Community, or (3) to join Ghana 
or a Ghana-Guinea federation. At this stage it 
is impossible to predict which course the country 
will follow. 

Cameroun, with nearly 4 million people, will be- 
come an independent country on January 1, 1960. 
This large West African state will also face several 
serious problems including: (1) the nature of 
its future relationship with British Southern 
Cameroons, (2) the problem of creating internal 
unity between the two broadly different popula- 
tions that inhabit the north and south of the new 
country, and finally (8) the remaining influence, 
in the south, of the outlawed, Communist- 
influenced UPC or Union des populations 
camerounaises, headed in exile by Dr. Felix 
Moumié. 

Prime Minister Amadou Ahidjo, who recently 
visited this country to present his country’s pleas 
for independence before the United Nations and 
subsequently called on President Eisenhower and 
senior officers of the Department of State, has 
a great challenge and a great opportunity before 
him. 

The million inhabitants of British Southern 
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Cameroons, headed by Prime Minister John 
Foncha, must decide in the next few months 
whether (1) to join the Nigerian Federation, (2) 
to remain a United Kingdom trust territory dur- 
ing a transitional period, or (3) to join French 
Cameroun. A United Nations plebiscite will be 
held sometime between December and April to 
decide on these issues. A U.N. plebiscite in 
Northern British Cameroons will be held in No- 
vember to determine whether the inhabitants (1) 
wish to join the Northern Region of Nigeria when 
Nigeria becomes independent or (2) decide their 
fate at a later date. It seems probable that this 
territory will choose the former option. 

We have now reviewed the situation in most of 
what the late Prime Minister Boganda of the 
Central African Republic used to call “Latin 
Africa” (he also included the Belgian Congo and 
Angola in this concept). But what of progress 
in the British West African territories ? 


British West Africa 


In Nigeria a major effort is being made to rec- 
oncile national unity with ethnic pluralism 
within a federal system. The Nigerian federal 
constitution devolves substantial power to three 
regions—Eastern, Western, and Northern—which 


correspond roughly to three major cultural 


groups—the Ibo, Yoruba, and Hausa. Parallel- 
ing this are three major parties, built around the 
dominant group in each region—the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (NCNC) 
in the east, the Action Group (AG) in the west, 
and the Northern People’s Congress (NPC) in 
the north. Happily, as Nigeria moves toward its 
fixed independence date of October 1, 1960, it ap- 
pears that the separatist elements within the na- 
tion are inclining to the view that regional in- 
terests can be guarded within the federal frame- 
work. The immense potentialities of Nigeria, 
with its 34 million people—the largest single po- 
litical entity on the African Continent—are ob- 
viously a great force for unity within a federal 
structure. 

Sierra Leone, a country of more than 2 million 
inhabitants, lying midway between Liberia and 
Guinea, has been making steady progress in self- 
government in the last year. One major problem 
facing Sierra Leone is to unify its diverse peo- 
ples—the Creoles, or descendants of freed Negroes 
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from England and the New World and those 
rescued from slave ships in the early 19th century, 
who live in the colony of Freetown and the sur- 
rounding area, and the tribal peoples of the larger 
hinterland protectorate. Another major prob- 
lem is that of reconciling social differences within 
the country. 


Labor in West Africa 


Having briefly sketched highlights of the politi- 
cal situation in each of the major political en- 
tities of West Africa, let us now turn to a con- 
sideration of the West African labor movement, 
which is also a special target of international 
Communist activity. 

The Communist-controlled World Federation 
of Trade Unions (WFTU) makes no public claim 
to affiliates in the area of West Africa—a tacit ad- 
mission that the Communist label is an actual 
liability—but this does not mean that there is no 
Communist activity among workers there. Labor 
movements are in the forefront of African inde- 
pendence movements, and the Communists find 
it advantageous to identify themselves with this 
labor interest not only to break colonial ties but 
in order to assure themselves of power and in- 
fluence after independence has been achieved. In 
addition, and in the interest of long-term as well 
as short-term objectives, they are actively pro- 
moting free tours to Soviet-bloc countries. These 
tours are especially attractive to workers who 
have never had an opportunity for travel and the 
personal prestige that it brings. 

Labor-union support of general pan-African 
goals becomes a source of strength to the unions 
themselves. An example of this is the situation of 
the General Federation of Workers of Black 
Africa (l’Union generale des travailleurs de 
lAfrique noire), or UGTAN, as it is popularly 
called. It is to be recalled that, under the leader- 
ship of Guinea President Sekou Touré, UGTAN 
advocated a “no” vote in the referendum on the 
new French Constitution last September and that 
this appeal was successful only in Guinea. Now 
UGTAN is facing a splitting away of its unions 
in the areas that remained in the French Com- 
munity. Atthesame time, however, it is attracting 
increasing interest in other areas of Africa in view 
of its purely African character. 

The Ghana Trade Union Congress has been able 
to achieve organizational status and strength from 
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its unwavering support of the Ghanaian inde- 
pendence movement, although some observers have 
raised questions about the wisdom of this close 
association. 

Rival Nigerian labor organizations have just 
merged and formed the Trade Union Congress of 
Nigeria, which promises to exert an important 
influence on the development of the policies and 
programs of the new independent federal state 
that will emerge in October 1960. 


Soviet Bloc Efforts in West Africa 


Meanwhile, what of the Soviet bloc’s interest 
and activity in West Africa? 

The main objective of the bloc is to diminish 
Western influence and hamper West African co- 
operation with the West. To achieve their objec- 
tives the Soviets utilize “soft sell” diplomacy, 
propaganda, trade, offers of technical assistance, 
credits, and even arms. 

To date the Soviet bloc has established diplo- 
matic relations only in Guinea, but a Soviet 
embassy is about to open in Accra. The Soviets, 
Czechs, and Bulgarians have opened embassies in 
Conakry, while the Czechs and East Germans have 
resident trade missions and the Poles and Hun- 
garians have sent trade missic>s there. In addi- 
tion the Czechs have reportedly sent a military 
training mission to Conakry and recently supplied 
the country with important shipments of arms. 

Soviet-bloc countries have trade agreements 
pending with Ghana; a Soviet trade mission just 
left Accra a few weeks ago, and a mining mission 
was reported there last week. 

Although for the present the volume of West 
African trade with the Soviet bloc is small, it 
appears that trade between the bloc and the area 
will increase, particularly if agreements already 
signed are fully implemented. 

And just 2 weeks ago Moscow Radio announced 
that the number of hours of special Soviet broad- 
casts in French and English beamed to Africa 
would be doubled to include two 30-minute and 
one 60-minute broadcasts daily. This is the second 
increase in hours of transmission since introduc- 
tion of the service in April 1958. 

In view of the above, you may ask, what are 
American interests in West Africa and what are 
we doing to help the area develop ? 
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U.S. Interests in West Africa 


American interest in West Africa dates from 
our earliest history. In 1821 the Congress passed 
a law authorizing the President of the United 
States—then James Monroe—to undertake nego- 
tiations with the residents of the West African 
coast to secure land for resettling freed American 
Negroes. In 1822 the American Colonization So- 
ciety, which had been founded principally by mis- 
sionary organizations, sent colonists to an area 
which the society had been able to purchase 
through the assistance of the U.S. Navy under 
direct orders from President Monroe. This settle- 
ment, named Monrovia in honor of the President 
who had done so much to make the project possible, 
subsequently became the capital when the free and 
independent Republic of Liberia was proclaimed 
in 1847. 

When one realizes that one-tenth of our national 
population can trace their ancestry to West Africa, 
American interest in this area becomes quite basic 
and natural. In addition, during the last decade 
almost one-half of all African students studying 
in the United States have come from West Africa, 
with Liberia, Ghana, and Nigeria being the main 
sources. 

Finally, the third largest American investment 
in all of Africa is in Liberia, and our trade with 
West Africa includes mineral and agricultural im- 
ports of considerable importance to the American 
economy. 

United States official interest in West Africa is 
evidenced in our diplomatic and consular represen- 
tation, our informational and educational ex- 
change programs, and our various forms of eco- 
nomic and technical assistance in the area. 


U.S. Aid to West Africa and Territories of the Area 

The United States is committed to providing 
assistance to the emerging territories of West 
Africa as the need arises and the assistance is 
agreeable to all concerned. Presently the United 
States is providing modest assistance in varying 
forms to three West African states: Liberia, 
Ghana, and Nigeria. 

In Liberia we have both special and technical 
assistance programs, have provided Development 
Loan Fund (DLF) as well as Export-Import 
Bank loans, and maintain a training mission for 
the Liberian Frontier Forces and Coast Guard. 

We have inaugurated a small technical assist- 
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ance program in Ghana, particularly in the field 
of agricultural extension work, have signed volun- 
tary agencies relief and investment guarantee 
agreements, have provided corn for famine relief, 
and have assisted with updating of the Volta 
River Survey Report. 

In Nigeria we have launched a technical assist- 
ance program, with emphasis in the field of edu- 
cation, and offered a DLF loan. 

During the years of our Marshall plan some of 
our aid to Western European nations was used by 
the latter for development programs in West 
Africa. This was particularly true in the French 
territories. 

To help emerging West Africa, the United 
States Government does all that it can to encour- 
age private American investment in the area. At 
the moment the Olin Mathieson Company has a 
4814 percent interest in the giant FRIA Alumina 
project in Guinea and the Kaiser interests have 
signed a $2.5 million contract with Ghana to begin 
preliminary work on the Volta River project. 
These are just two examples of American private 
investment activity in the area. 

The United States obviously must play a role 
in providing assistance to West Africa, but equally 
obviously it should not play this role alone, and, 
as a given country emerges to full self-govern- 


ment, it is our sincere hope that its economic ties 
with Western Europe will not only be maintained 
but also broadened by multilateral approaches in- 
cluding a role for the United States. 


U.S. Policy in West Africa 


American policy toward West Africa is based 
on a desire for mutual understanding and friendly 
cooperation. 

On the question of federation the United States 
clearly views with favor political associations of 
African states. We feel, of course, that such 
associations should contribute to political sta- 
bility and economic viability and should be formu- 
lated in accordance with the democratically ex- 
pressed desires of the populations concerned. In 
the final analysis, however, West African federa- 
tion is a West African problem and will be solved 
by the people of this area. 

On other basic issues United States policy is 
equally clear and unequivocal. We believe in the 
right of self-determination for all peoples. We 
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agree with Vice President Nixon that “the emer- 
gence of a free and independent Africa is as 
important to us in the long run as it is to the 
people of that continent.” ? 

We favor an orderly, steady development of 
African countries to the point where they may 
join the community of free nations as equal mem- 
bers, able to stand on their own feet. We also 
maintain that there is a community of interest 
between Western Europe and Africa that should 
be maintained, regardless of the nature of political 
ties. The economies of Western Europe and 
Africa are complementary, and it would be diffi- 
cult for one to exist without the other. 

The United States is accused by some of its 
friends in Africa of being anticolonialist and 
working against the Europeans in Africa. We 
have also been accused by the Africans of working 
hand in hand with our NATO allies to repress 
African freedom. I think, however, that our 
record is clear and that there is no inconsistency 
in our policy. We support African political 
aspirations where they are moderate, nonviolent, 
and constructive and take into account their obli- 
gations to and interdependence with the world 
community. We also support the principle of 
continued African ties with Western Europe. We 
see no reason why there should be a conflict be- 
tween these two concepts. 


Conclusion 

As I told members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee a few weeks ago: 

I am convinced that the yearning of the peoples of 
Africa for a better way of life presents us with one of 
the great challenges of our time. If we fail to respond 
adequately, we may stand accused as a people who pro- 
claim our own satisfaction with the benefits of freedom 
and well being but who are insensitive to the yearnings 
and needs of others. 

The United States has always risen to the oc- 
casion when the issues and course of action were 
clear. A responsible West Africa is emerging. 
We must stand prepared to give it our sympathy 
and our understanding support in order to assist 
it to achieve its great potential in a manner which 
will benefit all concerned and bring us the friendly 
cooperation we seek. 


*¥For a report to President Eisenhower by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, see BULLETIN of Apr. 22, 1957, p. 635. 
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The United States and the Challenge of the Underdeveloped 


Areas of the World 


by Francis O. Wilcox 
Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs ' 


I can think of no city more appropriate for a 
discussion of the underdeveloped countries of the 
world than Detroit. Your city is a major nerve 
center of the vast industrial, business, and finan- 
cial complex of the Middle West. This onetime 
frontier trading post today has become the Na- 
tion’s third largest industrial center. It is the 
world’s biggest producer of export products, and 
the Detroit River carries more tonnage than any 
other river in the world. 

These achievements are making an invaluable 
contribution to the advancement of the newly de- 
veloping nations which are struggling to mobi- 
lize their own resources. The development of 
trade between nations, in which Detroit has 
played so important a part, is, to a large extent, 
responsible for the exchange of ideas and techni- 
cal know-how between nations. This exchange 
has helped to make us great. And the export of 
our capital and technical know-how, whether it 
be through trade or foreign aid, is helping the 
newly developing countries, on whose friendship 
and cooperation we depend, to make their way. I 
am convinced that it is one of the most effective 
ways of helping them to resist the phony premises 
and harsh pressures of communism. 

In the underdeveloped areas of the world live 
1,300 million people who are striving to establish 
or maintain ways of life which successfully com- 
bine economic progress with human liberty. The 
continued survival of the United States as a free 


* Address made before the Wayne State University Con- 
ference on the Prospects for Democracy in the Under- 
developed Areas at Detroit, Mich., on May 1 (press re- 
lease 297). 
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and independent democracy may well depend 
upon the success of their efforts. As this Nation 
could not long have survived half slave and half 
free, so would the failure of these peoples jeop- 
ardize our own liberty. 


The Challenge of Nationalism 

Indeed, I would go so far as to say that the 
greatest challenge to free men in our time is the 
yearning of the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America for a better way of life. 

Since World War II, 21 new nations and a 
quarter of the population of the world—more 
than 700 million people—have emerged into inde- 
pendence and are fired with the spirit of national- 
ism. They are seeking economic progress, free- 
dom, and democracy. Their average per capita 
annual income is only $75. 

They are not alone in this deplorable state. 
Add to them those peoples who gained independ- 
ence earlier but whose economic status is little or 
no better. Add to this the further fact that popu- 
lation throughout the world is increasing at a 
fantastic rate. It may reach as much as 6 billion 
people by the year 2000. Most of these people will 
be born in the underdeveloped regions of the 
world. 

We are witnessing a revolution in these poor but 
populous nations which is no less genuine than 
our own American Revolution. Peoples who had 
once been isolated from the main currents of mod- 
ern Western techniques and economic progress 
have now become alive to the possibility of prog- 
ress. They know now that economic and social 
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progress is the prevailing trend, rather than stag- 
nation. Having the political independence for 
which they have striven, their hopes have been 
aroused for the alleviation of the poverty, disease, 
and ignorance which still overshadow their lives. 
They insistently demand of their governments 
that these aroused expectations be fulfilled. 

To many of these people the need for improve- 
ment in their lot is so imperative that they will 
choose progress through dictatorship if it seems to 
be the only way. No government can stand for 
long, unless it promises—and makes good on its 
promises—the progress its people seek. 


Alternatives Before the Underdeveloped Countries 


What choice, then, have the governments of the 
underdeveloped countries? They can pursue the 
path of authoritarianism: regiment labor, expro- 
priate property, stifle initiative, reduce consump- 
tion, and build up their economy from the forced 
savings of their people. This is the way of commu- 
nism. Alternatively these governments can pursue 
the path of freedom. This means that they must 
build up their capital, at the same time allowing 
for increased consumption and economic liberties. 
Since they have such limited resources, they can 


only achieve these goals with outside aid. That is 
the crucial element in the formula. 

It is precisely here that the challenge of the 
underdeveloped areas squarely faces the United 
States and the other economically more advanced 


nations. 
In 1820, Thomas Jefferson wrote: 


In an infant country like ours, we must depend for 
improvements on the science of other countries, longer 
established, possessing better means, and more advanced 
than we are. To prohibit us from the benefit of foreign 
light is to consign us to long darkness. 


Our economic progress could not have been as 
rapid as it was—despite our vast wealth of natural 
resources—without the skills and capital which 
Europe furnished our young Republic in such 
great measure. Are we prepared to deny to others 
what proved so essential in our own development ? 


Why United States Assistance? 

This is not a purely rhetorical question and 
should not be given an emotional response. There 
are many strong and valid reasons why we should 
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help the underdeveloped areas with our skills and 
our capital. Let me recall some of these reasons. 

First, we cannot continue to progress in the 
United States with much of the rest of the world 
standing still. Our needs for raw material and 
other imports and for export markets make it ab- 
solutely essential that we assist stagnant economies 
to become dynamic. Moreover, history has dem- 
onstrated that advanced countries expand their 
trade with the countries whose economies they 
help to industrialize. 

There is a Danish proverb which says that “you 
may light another’s candle at your own without 
loss.” In this case it seems to me the net result 
of assisting other countries is to make our own 
economic candlepower stronger and brighter. 

Second, our national security clearly depends on 
a strong defense establishment and a vigorous and 
productive economy. Weare rich in raw-material 
resources, but we are by no means self-sufficient. 
At present we import all of our natural rubber 
and tin, 85 percent of our bauxite and manganese, 
and 64 percent of our tungsten. In fact, we have 
to obtain 10 percent of all the raw materials we 
use from overseas sources. Many of them come 
from the underdeveloped countries. Our own 
automobile industry, for example, depends on a 
wide range of raw materials—nickel from Can- 
ada, hides from Argentina, chrome from Rho- 
desia, mica from India, tin from Malaya, and 
tungsten from Bolivia. 

Third, our entire economy depends on foreign 
trade to a far greater extent than most of us re- 
Today our export trade amounts to about 
$20 billion a year. Nearly 5 million of our 
people are employed in foreign trade. I might 
also point out that foreign trade is equally im- 
portant in keeping the free nations strong and 
united. The principal reason why some of them 
have not been absorbed into the economic bloc of 
international communism is their flourishing trade 
with the United States. 

Fourth, foreign aid creates jobs right here in 
this country. Thus the funds spent under the 
mutual security program in 1957 resulted in the 
employment of over a half million people in the 
United States. 

These are but a few of the reasons why I have 
no patience with the glib label of “giveaway pro- 
gram” as applied to our foreign aid activities. 


alize. 
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To me this phrase has a ring about as true as that 
of a lead nickel. 

The great differences in the living standards of 
the economically advanced countries and the un- 
derdeveloped areas provide a fertile soil for envy, 
distrust, and potential conflict. It is not good for 
our own national welfare that such great differ- 
ences should exist. There is considerable discus- 
sion of the “widening” of this gap between the de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries because of 
the different rates of their economic progress. I 
am not, myself, so much concerned about the 
widening of the gap as I am about the rate of 
progress in the underdeveloped areas. I am con- 
cerned over the fact that this progress in many 
parts of the world is painfully slow. What is 
needed is a rate of progress which, even if it is 
less than that of the advanced countries, results 
in tangible benefits to human welfare and which 
can, in time, be quickened. 

In this connection we must never forget that we 
are faced with a deep moral challenge. We cannot 
stand by with a clear conscience while hundreds of 
millions of our fellow men face daily their endless 
rounds of poverty, disease, and ignorance. We 
must assist them in their struggle to clothe their 


aspirations with reality. We must meet this moral 


challenge. As Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs Douglas Dillon said recently,? 

If we fail to respond adequately, we shall stand accused 
as a people who proclaim our own satisfaction with the 


benefits of freedom but who are slothful in carrying the 
spirit of freedom to others around the world. 


The Challenge of Sino-Soviet Imperialism 


The ideals on which this and other free nations 
were founded were those which our founders be- 
lieved would ultimately achieve worldwide ac- 
ceptance. Today over 1 billion people are now 
living and progressing under democratic institu- 
tions. This is a situation which the Sino-Soviet 
rulers have found intolerable. They have chal- 
lenged the free world on every front: military, 
political, and economic. 

The challenge is the most formidable threat 
that freedom has known. In addition to its 
scientific and military capabilities, the U.S.S.R. 
in 40 years, although at a huge cost in human 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1959, p. 165. 
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misery, has grown from an agrarian state to the 
second industrial nation in the world. It has 
utilized its increased economic power as a potent 
political weapon. In its dealings with the newly 
developing countries the Soviets lose no oppor- 
tunity to cite their own rapid economic growth as 
proof to these new nations of an easy shortcut to 
rapid industrialization. Many of these nations 
which are attempting to telescope centuries of 
change into less than one generation are looking 
for just that sort of shortcut. Therefore, the 
Soviet experience is not lost on them, particularly 
when it is followed up with offers of economic and 
technical assistance. 

This Soviet economic offensive has ominous im- 
plications. Unhampered by the built-in checks 
and balances or the pressure of an effective public 
opinion in free democratic societies, the U.S.S.R. 
can use its economic power to penetrate and sub- 
vert these new states. Already they are attempt- 
ing to do this on a carefully selected basis. 

Since 1954 the Sino-Soviet bloc has conducied 
an intensive program of economic and military 
assistance as part of their campaign of subversion 
and penetration. Up to last year these programs 
amounted to nearly $2.4 billion, largely in credits. 
Of this amount some $782 million was for arms. 
In the last 6 months of 1958 approximately 4,000 
Sino-Soviet technicians were sent to 17 under- 
developed nations, an increase of 65 percent over 
the same period in 1957. 

In addition some 2,900 technicians and students 
from the underdeveloped nations have gone to 
the Sino-Soviet bloc countries for study and train- 
ing during the past few years. As in the case of 
Sino-Soviet credits, their technical assistance 
programs are concentrated in specially selected 
nations; about 85 percent of the technicians in- 
volved are at work in Egypt, Syria, India, Indo- 
nesia, and Afghanistan. 

Though the Communist rulers speak of “the 
peaceful competition of socialism and capitalism,” 
we may well ask whether their real motivation is 
not still the destruction of democracy—as it was 
with Lenin over 40 years ago. They speak of 
world capitalism, but they mean the destruc- 
tion of liberty and democracy as well. They at- 
tempt to blacken our motives by referring to us 
as imperialists. In reality they are the forces of 
a new and vicious kind of imperialism. We are 
the forces of liberation: liberation of man from 
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ignorance, disease, and poverty, and this under 
free and democratic institutions. 


Answers to the Challenge: U.S. Aid Programs 


What is our answer to these challenges? By 
what means and to what extent are we helping the 
underdeveloped areas to raise their standards of 
living? There are, first of all, the activities of our 
people as private citizens, either as individuals 
or as groups. Every dollar of productive private 
investment in these areas helps produce additional 
income for them and is usually accompanied by 
an exchange of skills and knowledge as vital to 
them as is the capital itself. Then there are the 
many private institutions—the church organiza- 
tions, the health groups, the charities, the univer- 
sities, the foundations. Their number is large, 
and their record of aid is impressive. In talking 
about what we do as a government we must never 
lose sight of the fact that our activities as private 
citizens are part of our first line of defense in the 
cause of freedom and progress. 

The needs of the underdeveloped areas are, 
however, so great and so pressing that we have 
also organized to meet them as a government. 
The best-known of our programs of assistance are 
those carriéd out under the mutual security pro- 
gram. President Eisenhower has called the mu- 
tual security program a powerful and indispen- 
sable tool in dealing with the realities of the second 
half of the 20th century.* It is the main vehicle 
through which we, as a government, have ex- 
tended military, economic, and technical assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped areas. As you know, 
the President has requested the Congress for $3.9 
billion to carry out this vital aspect of our foreign 
policy in the next fiscal year. 

One may ask whether this massive amount of 
money is not ample to do the job. The answer 
is that, standing by itself, the mutual security 
program is not nearly enough. It has important 
supplements, both bilateral and multilateral. One 
supplement is the Export-Import Bank, which, 
over the last 10 years, has made development loans 
to underdeveloped countries in excess of $3 billion. 
Another important source of aid has been our 
program of surplus agricultural commodities. By 


*For the President’s message to Congress on the mu- 
tual security program, see ibid., Mar. 30, 1959, p. 427. 
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the end of 1958 the United States had made over 
$1 billion in development loans and grants of local 
currency receipts from such sales. The availabil- 
ity of these commodities and the loan or grant of 
the sales proceeds have been of great help to the 
economic development of such countries as India, 
the world’s most populous democratic nation. 
Most of these programs that I have been dis- 
cussing are carried out on a bilateral basis—be- 
tween our Government and a foreign govern- 
ment—and they are essential instruments of our 
foreign economic policy. But we are simultane- 
ously engaged in a variety of multilateral en- 
deavors to help raise the living standards and pre- 
serve the freedom of the underdeveloped areas. 
The importance and variety of these multilateral 
programs is not always fully appreciated. I 
should like to spend some time on them with you. 
Before turning to that question, however, we 
should recognize that there is still some misunder- 
standing in this country over the necessity for a 
foreign aid program. In spite of the lessons of 
the past few years some critics still argue that, 
unless foreign aid is terminated fairly soon, our 
country will face serious economic danger. These 
critics further contend that foreign aid inflates the 
national economy and that it encourages rather 
than holds back the spread of communism. Some 
even call for an end of the foreign aid program. 
This is not the time nor the place to refute these 
misleading arguments. They have been so grossly 
overstated as to reduce themselves to an absurdity. 
It appears to me, however, that, if this kind of ad- 
vice were to be followed, the United States would 
be taking a shortcut to national suicide. Such a 
shortsighted policy on our part would deprive the 
underdeveloped nations of the one chance they 
have to make that degree of progress which is so 
essential to their survival as free and independent 
nations. It would throw them directly into the 
arms of communism even though it is clear they 
have a strong dislike for that kind of government. 
What we need to do is to determine here and 
now as a nation that it is in our national interest 
to continue our foreign aid programs at a substan- 
tial rate and over a fairly long period of time. 
Advance planning in this area is every whit as im- 
portant as it is in the automobile industry, where 
blueprints of new models are ordinarily drawn up 
several years in advance of their production. 
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Answers to the Challenge: Assistance Through 
International Organizations 

We would all agree, of course, that the United 
Nations’ primary responsibility is the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. Active 
support of the United Nations as an instrument 
through which we strive to build a more effective 
system of law and order among nations is a corner- 
stone of our foreign policy. It is only natural that 
we should think of the United Nations first of all 
as a political instrument of peace. If it should be 
unable to prevent the holocaust of nuclear war, all 
the efforts peace-loving countries are making in 
economic development would be completely futile. 

However, the efforts of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies in the economic and social 
fields are laying the foundations for a more lasting 
peace in the political field. These efforts are car- 
ried on with an absence of fanfare. They seldom 
make the headlines. But, in their persistent efforts 
to raise the standards of living of peoples through- 
out the world, they have achieved the greatest 
degree of international economic and social co- 
operation the world has ever known. 


United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance 

That is a broad statement. Let me illustrate it 
by reference to the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, since technical 
skills are the bedrock of economic development. 
This program is carried out by the United Nations, 
its eight specialized agencies, and the new Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

Since its initiation in 1950 the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program has grown steadily 
to its present great geographical scope. Ninety- 
six countries and territories are being assisted in 
some form this year. To these countries will be 
sent 2,500 expert technicians, and from them will 
come 2,200 fellowship students for study abroad. 
The fields of expert assistance and of study by 
fellows cover virtually every conceivable skill and 
technique that can contribute to the economic 
development of these areas. The striking nature 
of the international cooperation involved is 
demonstrated by the fact that the experts in 1958 
came from 60 different countries and that most 
countries are both givers and recipients of assist- 
ance. India, for example, which had the largest 
country program, also sent out 82 of its nationals 
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to work in areas where their particular aptitudes 
and skills are important. 

Again, the broad nature of the cooperation in- 
volved is reflected in the fact that the voluntary 
contributions of some 80 countries support the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. As 
the initiator of that program, and consistent with 
our overall policy, we have taken the leading part 
in its support. However, its truly multilateral 
nature may be demonstrated by pointing out that 
a number of states contribute substantially more 
per capita than does the United States. These 
include Denmark, Canada, Norway, Sweden, and 
the Netherlands. This is a point which is either 
unknown or else deliberately forgotten by those 
who complain that we contribute too much to the 
United Nations. 


A New Venture: United Nations Special Fund 


From the wide experience gained in the Ex- 
panded Program, and the knowledge that coun- 
tries’ needs for technical assistance greatly ex- 
ceed the resources of that program, has come a 
new United Nations body, the Special Fund, 
which came into existence last January.* It is 
headed by a distinguished American, Mr. Paul 
Hoffman. 

The Special Fund will concentrate on larger 
projects of technical assistance than the Expanded 
Program has been able to do. It will also make 
possible a larger volume of supplies and equip- 
ment for each project, although it is not a capital 
development fund. For example, it can finance a 
technical survey needed for the development of a 
Far Eastern harbor. The engineering study thus 
financed could lead to an investment of capital 
from some other source to develop the harbor’s 
facilities. Or it may finance a general survey to 
determine a developing country’s power needs and 
potentialities. Or it may undertake to establish 
a training institute for industrial instructors. 
There teachers could be trained who would, in 
turn, pass on their knowledge and skills in order 
that industry may be developed at a quicker pace. 

Since it was created in part to facilitate the 
conditions for new capital investments, the Special 
Fund is expected to work closely with another 
United Nations specialized agency, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


‘For background, see ibid., Nov. 3, 1958, p. 702, and Feb. 
23, 1959, p. 284. 
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It will also work closely with the other specialized 
agencies and with other sources, public and pri- 
vate, of potential investment capital. The United 
States was the initiator of the new Special Fund, 
and we look forward confidently to its making a 
significant contribution to the development of the 
less advanced economies. 


International Bank and Monetary Fund 


If technical skills are the bedrock of economic 
development, they obviously must be accompanied 
by a sufficient volume of capital to produce tangi- 
ble economic progress. The United States has 
joined with other countries in establishing two 
multilateral institutions whose tremendous sig- 
nificance for the economic development and 
monetary stability of countries has been—outside 
the Sino-Soviet bloc—universally acclaimed. I 
refer to the International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Even the traditional critics of foreign aid and 
of the United Nations appear to recognize the 
important contribution made by these agencies. 
The International Bank has been an increasingly 
important source of capital, a mobilizer of pri- 
vate funds, and a source of technical aid. Since 
1946 the Bank has made 215 loans to 49 countries 
and territories. These loans total over $4 billion. 


While the early loans of the Bank were for post- 
war reconstruction in Europe, its emphasis has 


since been on the less developed areas. Asia is 
the region with the largest amount of Bank loans: 
$1,195 million. Latin America has _ received 
$878 million, and Africa’s increasing importance 
is reflected in total loans of $518 million. 

The total authorized capital of the Interna- 
tional Bank amounts to $10 billion—an immense 
amount but not so immense either when consid- 
ered in conjunction with the immense capital 
needs of the underdeveloped areas. These needs 
are so great that the Bank has recommended an 
increase in its authorized capital to $21 billion. 
Congress has approved this recommendation and 
the United States is now prepared to join with 
other members to make this increase possible.* 
Our share of the new total authorization would be 
slightly over $6 billion. 


*For statements in support of legislation authorizing 
an increase in the U.S. subscription to the Bank and the 
U.S. quota in the Fund, see ibid., Mar. 30, 1959, p. 445. 
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But even this is not enough. In a good many 
cases the Bank has had to turn down applications 
for loans, not because the development projects 
involved were without merit but because repay- 
ment of the loans in hard currency would have 
placed undue strain on the borrowing countries. 
It follows that, if a new institution affiliated with 
the Bank could make loans repayable in softer 
currencies, projects such as these might well be- 
come feasible. Consequently the United States 
is actively studying ways in which an Interna- 
tional Development Association might operate 
and has had informal conversations with other 
governments on this subject. It is essential to the 
success of such an institution that it receive broad 
financial support from the industrialized coun- 
tries which are members of the International Bank. 
We hope that such support will be forthcoming. 

Similarly, the United States is taking an imagi- 
native approach to the needs of the International 
Monetary Fund for additional resources. The 
Fund has been an effective instrument for pro- 
moting international monetary cooperation and 
sound foreign exchange practices. It has pro- 
vided timely assistance to member countries faced 
with temporary balance of payments difficulties 
including many of the less developed countries 
like India, Indonesia, Turkey, and Burma. Very 
recently Congress acted favorably on President 
Eisenhower's request for an increase in the United 
States quota in the Monetary Fund from 
$2,750 million to $4,125 million. 


Regional Development Programs 

You can see that the United States has taken 
the initiative with great vigor to increase the 
ability of multilateral agencies to meet the needs 
of the underdeveloped areas. This is revealed 
also in connection with regional development pro- 
grams and lending agencies. We have just fin- 
ished negotiating with the countries of Latin 
America the charter of an inter-American bank- 
ing institution.? Its purpose will be to provide 
capital and technical assistance to promote the 
economic growth of Latin American countries. 

Last August President Eisenhower announced 
to the United Nations General Assembly that we 


‘For a U.S. statement and the text of a resolution 
setting up a preparatory committee for the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank, see ibid., May 4, 1959, p. 646. 
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would be prepared to support a development in- 
stitution for the Arab states.’ Among the condi- 
tions for our support was that the Arab states 
agree on the usefulness of such a regional institu- 
tion and that they be prepared to support it with 
their own resources. Only time will tell the ex- 
tent to which the Arab states take advantage of 
this opportunity. 

What I have been discussing with you of our 
actions to promote the economic growth of the 
underdeveloped areas through the United Nations 
and other international organizations is by no 
means an exhaustive account. It does not include, 
for example, the important work which the U.N. 
specialized agencies are doing in virtually every 
field of human endeavor—agriculture, health, 
labor, education, and atomic energy, to mention 
only afew. I hope, however, that I have reminded 
you of the extent of the multilateral programs 
through which we pursue our objectives. The 
records of each United Nations General Assembly, 
of its Economic and Social Council, and of the 
governing bodies of the various specialized agen- 
cies all underline the importance which members 
of the United Nations attribute to the crucial 
problem of raising the standards of living in the 
poorer areas of the world. 

The actions the United States has taken to 
initiate the Special Fund, to further regional 
development plans and agencies, to increase the 
capacities of the International Bank and the 
Monetary Fund, signalize an increased emphasis 
on the values of the international approach to the 
problems of economic development. 


Bilateral v. Multilateral Aid: Which Is Better? 


I am frequently asked the question, “Why 
doesn’t the United States work more through the 
United Nations? Why don’t we provide more of 
our foreign aid on a multilateral basis?” I have 
a particular responsibility in the Department of 
State for our participation in international or- 
ganizations. So I suppose there is a natural tend- 
ency to expect the reply that we should use multi- 
lateral channels exclusively. I have tried to make 
clear my firm convictions about the usefulness of 
multilateral instruments of economic develop- 
ment—rather, the necessity of using them to the 


* Ibid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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fullest possible extent. But I would not go so far 
as to advocate their exclusive use. 

Our bilateral programs have the advantage of 
being very closely related one to another; the 
programs of economic aid in the form of defense 
support, for example, are directly related to our 
programs of military assistance in such countries 
as Korea and the Republic of China. Also bi- 
lateral programs can be gotten under way with 
more speed where time is of the essence. More- 
over, our especially close ties with some countries, 
such as the Philippines, would seem to constitute 
sufficient justification for bilateral arrangements. 

On the other side of the fence, the use of multi- 
lateral aid channels has its own advantages for 
the United States. Multilateral aid, by definition, 
means that other countries bear part of the cost 
and frequently more than half of it. There would 
seem to be no real reason why the heavy burden of 
foreign aid should be placed exclusively on the 
shoulders of the American taxpayer. Further- 
more, the United States has no monopoly of skills, 
nor have we an unlimited supply of trained men 
and women ready to go overseas to share their 
knowledge. The utilization of the great pool of 
manpower and training resources offered by the 
United Nations member countries helps speed the 
pace of peaceful economic development, our basic 
objective. 

An additional advantage is the readiness of 
countries to benefit from the advice of interna- 
tional organizations in domestically sensitive fields 
such as fiscal and monetary policy, where advice 
from a foreign government might be misinter- 
preted. In these fields governments often find it 
easier to accept the counsel of an impartial and 
highly competent international organization than 
the advice of other governments, nc matter how 
good or well intentioned the latter may be. 

I think this whole question of bilateral and 
multilateral instruments was well summarized by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, Mr. 
Dag Hammarskjold, when he spoke on April 7 to 
the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. “I would hope,” he said, “that all false 
dilemmas of multilateral ov bilateral solutions, 
solutions inside or outside the United Nations, can 
be avoided. Call it what you may, regional solu- 
tions in a multilateral framework, multilateral 


* U.N. doc. D/L. 819. 
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approaches based on regional organs, or something 
else—these are but different ways of indicating 
elements which will be mixed in every construc- 
tive international approach to today’s problems.” 

In one word, there need be no conflict between 
bilateral and multilateral aid. Each has proven 
its value in helping raise the living standards of 
the underdeveloped areas. Together they consti- 
tute a powerful force in enabling those areas to 
achieve a momentum of economic progress which 
will make it possible for them to go forward in 
self-reliant growth. 


What More Needs To Be Done? 


There aré some critics of our aid programs who 
contend that we are not doing enough. They in- 
sist, in view of the serious threat that confronts 
the free world, that we should redouble our efforts. 

Whatever one’s view on this point may be, 
certainly no one should accuse the United States 
of pinching pennies. In fact many of us may not 
fully appreciate the extent of our foreign aid 
during the postwar period. Only a few weeks 
ago I looked up the latest figures. If we were to 
add to the Marshall plan and the mutual security 
program the contributions we have made through 
the Export-Import Bank, the World Bank, the 
Monetary Fund, and various other types of assist- 
ance, our total foreign aid would run to something 
like $72 billion since 1945. This figure serves as 
clear proof of our deep interest in helping to build 
a stable and a peaceful world. 

It is our clear answer to those who feel that 
we have the option of assisting or not assisting in 
the economic development of the underdeveloped 
areas. We do have that option, but it is about as 
meaningful as the option between life and death. 

Economic progress in the underdeveloped areas 
will not, I fear, asswre the maintenance of freedom 
and democracy in those areas. But I am abso- 
lutely convinced that the absence of economic 
progress—and by that I mean a sufficient rate of 
economic growth to meet the aspirations of their 
peoples—will mortally endanger the survival of 
their freedom and democracy. Let us then choose, 
as we must, to assist them in full and generous 
measure along the road of economic progress. 

In making this choice it is pertinent to ask 
whether there are not ways in which we can make 
our aid more effective. We may also ask whether 
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there are things the underdeveloped areas can 
do to help speed up their economic progress. I 
think there is room for improvement on both 
sides. 

Speaking about ourselves, may I say just a 
word about Zhe Ugly American. In my judg- 
ment this book, by exaggeration and by focusing 
attention on isolated examples, has belittled the 
character and capacity of our representatives 
abroad. 

Now obviously most Americans who serve 
abroad are something less than perfect. No 
human beings are perfect. Some may not repre- 
sent this country with the ability and the distinc- 
tion which you and I would like. Some do not 
speak foreign languages with any degree of 
fluency. Some may not adjust very well to the 
customs and traditions of the people where they 
are stationed. 

The point I wish to make, however, is this: 
The Ugly American has done a gross injustice to 
thousands of able Americans who have done an 
outstanding job in foreign lands. Many of them 
are making real sacrifices for their country. 
Often they are called upon to work and live in 
hardship posts where health hazards are constant 
and where the school facilities for their children 
are quite inadequate. And in the vast majority 
of cases they have learned to fit well into a new 
and strange environment. 7 

Again, this does not mean that we are perfect. 
Many of our citizens going abroad do indeed lack 
the language skills which could bring them into 
a closer understanding of other peoples’ ways of 
life and thinking. This is true of tourists as well 
as of some of our official representatives. It is a 
national deficiency, not that of a segment of our 
population. We in the Government are working 
hard and effectively to solve our part of this 
language problem. But the American people— 
and particularly our schools and universities— 
will ultimately have to be responsible for its 
solution. 

Moreover, many of us in this country tend to 
think that our own customs and mores should be 
embraced by people in other lands. We find it 
difficult to understand why in India the cow is 
treated as a sacred animal even though it is very 
often a great economic burden. Now, the Indi- 
ans are aware of this problem and are handling it 
in their own way. We must be tolerant of other 
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peoples’ ways of life, of which this is just one 
example. 

On the side of the underdeveloped areas much 
more remains to be done in creating the conditions 
necessary to encourage a freer flow of private 
capital. Public agencies—bilateral or multi- 
lateral—cannot do the job of providing sufficient 
external capital by themselves. The underde- 
veloped areas have a heavy responsibility to en- 
courage the inflow of private investment under 
terms equitable to them and the investor. I men- 
tion this one example because it is crucial to eco- 
nomic growth in the underdeveloped areas. — 

Finally, let us recall the awful burden of world 
armament expenditures and the great opportuni- 
ties for development activities if this burden could 
be lifted from our shoulders. In the next 10 
years the nations of the world may well spend in 
excess of $1,000 billion on armaments. What 
could we not accomplish if some of these expendi- 
tures could be used for more constructive pur- 
poses? On our part we have told the world that, 
when sufficient progress has been made toward 
internationally supervised disarmament, the 
United States Government stands ready to ask 
its people to join with others in devoting a portion 
of the savings from such disarmament to a multi- 
lateral development fund. Somehow the nations 
of the world must find a way to divert their wealth 
from arms to economic and social development— 
their own and that of their less developed neigh- 
bors. 

The road ahead is not an easy or short one— 
least of all for the peoples and governments of the 
underdeveloped areas; but as their courage, de- 
termination, and willingness to sacrifice are great, 
so must be our faith in their ultimate triumph. 
We have no choice but to dedicate ourselves, as 
they dedicate themselves, to the maintenance of 
free and democratic institutions under conditions 
of economic progress. 

As Tom Paine said almost 2 centuries ago: 
“Those who expect to reap the blessings of free- 
dom must, like men, undergo the fatigue of sup- 
porting it.” 
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The Challenge of Soviet Economic Expansion 


by Under Secretary Dillon* 


I can think of no more appropriate place to dis- 
cuss the challenge of Soviet economic expansion 
than the Overseas Press Club. Many of your 
members have been eye witnesses to an industrial 
growth which is adding a new dimension to the 
Soviet Union’s massive challenge to the free 
world. Inevitably, some of you have been at- 
tacked in the Communist press because you sought 
out the full meaning of mounting Communist 
economic strength and interpreted it for your 
readers and listeners. As Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs I have been carefully 
studying its implications and reporting them to 
the American people. In the process, I, too, have 
drawn some sharp attacks from Soviet leaders and 
the Communist press. 

The last time I reported to the American people 
in some detail on the realities of Soviet economic 
policy, I apparently stepped on some sensitive 
Communist toes. That was just after the visit 
to this country of Soviet Deputy Premier Mi- 
koyan. Those of you who talked with him will 
recall that he painted a glowing picture of sup- 
posedly vast trade possibilities between this coun- 
try and the U.S.S.R. I used the occasion of a 
speech in New Orleans? to explain why an-ex- 
pansion of trade on Soviet terms—meaning long- 
term credits from us—would be unacceptable to 
this country. Upon his return to Moscow, Mr. 
Mikoyan informed the 21st Soviet Party Congress 
that I was “fanning up the cold war.” Commu- 
nist newspapers have since echoed this line. 

Accusing selected personalities and target 


*Address made before the Overseas Press Club of 
America at New York, N.Y., on May 7 (press release 
308). 
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groups in the West of “waging cold war” on the 
“peace-loving” Soviet Union is typical of Com- 
munist tactics. Whatever conflicts with Commu- 
nist designs is smeared with the brush of the 
Soviet-created “cold war.” Communist actions, 
on the other hand, are almost invariably bally- 
hooed as furthering the Soviet objective of 
“peaceful coexistence.” 

As professional communicators you are only too 
familiar with the problem of semantics when it 
comes to interpreting Communist intentions and 
actions. Just how peaceful is “peaceful coexist- 
ence”? If Berlin, the Middle East, and the For- 
mosa Straits were not enough to tell us, we have 
the word of a former Soviet Foreign Minister, 
who said: 

Peaceful coexistence does not mean a quiet life. As 
long as different social and political systems exist, con- 
tradictions between them are inevitable. Peaceful co- 
existence is a struggle—a political struggle, an economic 
struggle, an ideological struggle. 

All these elements of the “struggle” are, of 
course, bent unceasingly to the overriding Com- 
munist objective of world domination. This after- 
noon, I want to explore briefly with you its 
economic aspects. 


Soviet 7-Year Plan 


That economics is coming to play an ever more 
prominent role in the struggle was made crystal 
clear in the recently announced goals of Soviet 
Russia’s 7-year plan. We should not make the 
mistake of giving the plan less than our most 
serious attention. This is not just an economic 
document. It is a political and psychological 
document as well. The fanfare with which the 
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7-year plan was acclaimed at the 21st Party Con- 
gress and during last week’s May Day observance 
makes it clear that the Communist leaders regard 
it as a major weapon of foreign policy. 

According to the Soviet leaders, the basic ob- 
jective of the 7-year plan is “the maximum gain 
in time in the peaceful competition between social- 
ism and capitalism.” 

The Soviet Union has already made substan- 
tial strides in this competition. This is borne out 
by cold, hard facts. Our best estimates of Soviet 
domestic economic expansion place the average 
annual rate of growth of the Soviet economy as a 
whole at between 6 and 7 percent over the past 8 
years. Their industrial growth rate has averaged 
between 8 and 9 percent during this time. Over 
the same period our own average annual increase, 
both in gross national product and in industrial 
production, has been about 3 percent. In 1957 we 
estimate the Soviet gross national product to have 
been about $175 billion—roughly 40 percent of our 
own. Soviet gross industrial production in the 
same year was about $65 billion, also roughly 40 
percent of ours. 

The methods employed by Soviet leaders to 
raise their economy from the relative backward- 
ness of postrevolutionary days to its present level 
were starkly and terrifyingly simple: They 
brutally squeezed an overwhelmingly agrarian 
population to provide the state with the resources 
for an unprecedentedly high rate of investment 
which was concentrated in heavy industry. The 
ruthlessness with which this was accomplished 
was made possible only by reshaping Soviet so- 
ciety into a totalitarian mold. The state owns all 
land and the means of production, and controls 
the labor force. State planning supplants market 
forces based on demands of the consumer, whose 
interests are completely subjugated to the achieve- 
ment of Communist goals. The real power be- 
hind the state is the militant, elite Communist 
Party, which wields the levers of power. 

The unveiling of the Soviet 7-year plan has 
made it clear that the future economic develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union will continue along the 
same lines. The consumer will continue to be 
shortchanged in favor of high investment in 
heavy industry. The goals proclaimed by Soviet 
leaders envisage the increase of industrial output 
by 80 percent by 1965. Annual steel production is 
to be pushed close to 90 million tons by the end of 
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the plan, an increase, if accomplished, of some 35 
million tons. Corresponding increases are 
planned for other selected industries which spell 
national power. While these goals represent a 
slight decrease from recent annual growth rates, 
the projected expansion nevertheless is very im- 
pressive. 

When they proclaimed their newest plan, the 
Soviet leaders tied its goals to the slogan of “over- 
taking and surpassing” the United States. This 
goal, which is as old as the Soviet state, is now be- 
ing dinned into the Soviet people day and night 
by every technique known to mass indoctrination. 

It is not my purpose to indulge in a numbers 
game here today. I will simply state that there is 
no possibility of the Soviet Union outstripping 
the United States in industrial production by 
1970; and as for outstripping us in per capita pro- 
duction by the same date, this is nothing but a 
political smokescreen designed to hide from the 
Soviet consumer the way in which he is being 
shortchanged. But it is undeniable that the Soviet 
economy has been growing at a faster rate than 
our own in recent years. There is also no doubt 
that, if we project our own growth at the level of 
present performance, the Soviets will continue to 
make substantial gains in their self-proclaimed 
economic race with us. 

This is a sobering thought. To begin to ap- 
preciate its implications one need only speculate 
on the nature of a world in which the Soviet 
Union had actually achieved economic predomi- 
nance. One could bring this thought one step 
closer and speculate on changes which might be 
brought about in the world if the Soviets suc- 
ceeded in catching up significantly on our lead 
and the mere belief were to become widespread 
that the U.S.S.R. would surpass us by a certain 
future date. 

The answer is simple and within our power. 
We must find ways of substantially increasing our 
rate of economic growth, while at the same time 
avoiding the perils of inflation. 


Implications of Soviet Economic Expansion 

As experts in information techniques you will 
readily appreciate that the impact of continuing 
Soviet economic expansion is not only military, 
political, and economic but profoundly psycho- 
logical as well. Let us briefly examine some of its 
major international implications: 
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First, and most obviously, the achievement of 
planned Soviet goals would result in a further 
expansion of the economic base of Soviet military 
power. Already, despite the fact that Soviet out- 
put is only 40 percent of our own, Soviet military 
expenditures on an absolute basis would appear 
to be at least as large as ours. The Soviet system’s 
ability to ruthlessly mobilize available resources 
for national policy purposes insures that as the 
Soviet productive base increases so will the mag- 
nitude of the Soviet military threat, enabling 
Communist leaders to pursue more aggressive 
foreign policies. 

Second, Soviet economic success is of vital im- 
portance to international communism in project- 
ing an image of the Soviet system as the magic 
blueprint for the achievement of rapid progress 
by the less developed countries of Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, and Latin America. We should 
not underestimate the appeal which such an image 
may have on men of influence in the underde- 
veloped countries who are desperately seeking to 
lead their people into the 20th century. 

Actually, the Soviet experience is not a good 
example for the underdeveloped countries. Con- 
ditions in Soviet Russia 40 years ago were quite 
different from those in most of the underdeveloped 
countries today. Prerevolutionary Russia, al- 
though a backward country in many respects by 
Western standards, had already achieved a rapid 
rate of economic growth. It ranked fifth among 
the industrialized countries of the world and had 
definitely passed the “takeoff” point to self-sus- 
tained growth. It had a small but highly com- 
petent corps of administrators, scientists, and 
technicians. The ratio of available resources to 
population was relatively high. The Soviet Un- 
ion never has faced the most pressing problem of 
many of the present underdeveloped countries: 
the crushing burden of an exploding population. 

However, despite the inapplicability of the So- 
viet experience to their own problems, the less 
developed countries cannot help but be profoundly 
affected by the example of purposeful and dra- 
matic increases in output achieved under com- 
munism, In some of these countries highly 
organized Communist parties and their front 
organizations work unceasingly to prey upon this 
susceptibility. The 7-year plan is a major weapon 
in their propaganda arsenal. 

Finally, increased Soviet economic capacity will 
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enable the Communists to expand and extend their 
efforts to penetrate the underdeveloped areas 
through trade and aid. As one Soviet writer put 
it, the current economic offensive is “a new form 
of the economic competition between the two sys- 
tems, but one which takes place in the territories 
of countries having a majority of the human race.” 
In other words the Soviet economic offensive is 
a means of carrying the struggle against us in 
its economic aspects to the most vulnerable sector 
of the free world. The ultimate objective of So- 
viet leaders continues to be the downfall of the 
West. Blocked, however, by the unity and the 
continuing political, economic, and social health 
of the more industrialized Western countries, the 
Soviet leaders calculate that the underdeveloped 
nations offer the best opportunities for eventual 
takeover. 


Soviet Aid and Trade Drives 

The Soviet Union launched its aid and trade 
drives in the newly emerging areas in 1954 as part 
of a general campaign to establish the Soviet 
“presence” in the most vulnerable target coun- 
tries. Since then the Soviet Union has extended 
some $214 billion in military and economic de- 
velopment credits—$1 billion during last year 
alone. The number of Soviet technicians in these 
countries has increased to 4,000. Soviet trade with 
them has doubled since the beginning of the 


offensive. 
The techniques employed by the Soviets include 


low interest rates, repayment of loans in com- 
modities, construction of projects which have a 
high visual and psychological impact, speedy 
negotiation of agreements, long-term trade com- 
mitments, and incessant propaganda in which do- 
mestic Communists and “fronts” play a crucial 
role. By these devices Moscow seeks to hammer 
home to the peoples of the underdeveloped areas 
the cynical theme that the Soviet Union not only 
possesses a supposedly superior economic system 
but is the “selfless friend” of newly developing 
peoples and stands ready to extend economic and 
military assistance “without strings.” 

Once a country becomes dependent upon the 
Soviet Union for a large share of its trade or of 
its development program, the “strings” become 
very apparent and are manipulated to serve Com- 
munist ends. The Soviets do not hesitate to em- 
ploy blackmail and pressure by deliberately turn- 
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ing off their trade or canceling their development 
projects. Any nation which permits its economy 
to become heavily dependent on the Soviet Union 
soon finds that it has a very truculent bear by 
the tail. 

Soviet short-term objectives in the under- 
developed countries can be summed up as a drive 
for “identification” with popular aspirations and 
the more militant nationalist forces—so long as 
they are not opposed to Soviet objectives. This 
drive is accompanied by opportunistic Communist 
agitation calculated to inflame local passions, ex- 
ploit latent tensions between these countries and 
the more advanced nations of the West, and to 
maintain a continuing situation of crisis. Eco- 
nomic arms are only part of their arsenal, which 
includes military, political, diplomatic, cultural, 
and propaganda weapons. Communist penetra- 
tion of the Middle East, for example—of which 
Traq is the most recent and most dramatic illustra- 
tion—was not achieved by economic weapons 
alone. But the use of economic weapons on a 
large scale is an indispensable element of this 
concerted effort in an area which is deeply con- 
cerned with economic advancement. 

Identification is only the short-term objective. 
Communist leaders have made no secret of the 
fact that the purpose of identification is to 
strengthen Communist forces operating within 
the target countries. To employ Communist jar- 
gon, the “national liberation movements”—the 
Communist term for the nationalist groups in the 
less developed countries—will undergo a “two 
stage” revolution. Once a strong foothold has 
been secured through agitation of antiwestern- 
ism and hypocritical support of deep-seated na- 
tionalist aspirations, and once conditions are 
judged to be ripe in a given country, the native 
Communists will inaugurate the second stage by 
openly challenging the leadership of local na- 
tionalist forces on domestic issues. This is a 
classic example of Leninist strategy: using na- 
tionalism to oust Western influences and then 
eliminating the nationalists. 

There is increasing evidence in the public pro- 
nouncements of Soviet leaders that Communist 
strategy is now directed at emphasizing Com- 
munist-inspired domestic programs in under- 
developed areas in an effort to enhance the role 
and prestige of Communist groups in these coun- 
tries. This strategy also involves attacks on na- 
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tionalist forces by the local Communists as they 
attempt to seize power for themselves. 


U.S. Economic Relations With Soviets 


These, then, are the main elements of the So- 
viet economic offensive. I turn now to the posture 
which the United States should assume in meet- 
ing this mounting challenge. What should be 
the character of our own economic relations with 
this growing power, whose leaders are holding 
out such golden prospects of expanded trade with 
us? 

First, let me state unequivocally that the 
United States would welcome an expansion of 
peaceful, two-way trade with the Soviet Union. 
President Eisenhower made this clear in his re- 
ply to Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s well-publi- 
cized letter proposing a grandiose increase in 
trade between our two countries.* During his 
“unofficial” visit to this country earlier this year, 
I gave Mr. Mikoyan similar assurances—as did 
every American official with whom he spoke. 

We welcome peaceful trade, despite the fact that 
the Soviet Union ceased being a normal trading 
partner in 1918 when the Communist leaders de- 
creed a state monopoly of all foreign trade as 
indispensable to the totalitarian economic system 
they were developing. This monopoly was de- 
signed to isolate the Soviet economy from the 
free world market system, while permitting it to 
tap the West for advanced capital equipment and 
technology which in the thirties played a key 
role in the forced-draft industrialization of the 
closed and autarkic Soviet economy. This state 
monopoly has now embarked on a major cam- 
paign in the advanced industrialized countries to 
obtain the latest technology and capital equipment 
for both productive and prototyping purposes. 
The intent of the drive is to gain years in the ac- 
complishment of certain key industry goals such 
as those of the chemical industry under the 7-year 
plan. 

We welcome peaceful trade because it has al- 
ways been the purpose of your Government to 
promote this country’s foreign commerce and 
because we sincerely believe that trade is mutually 
beneficial. But we are not sanguine as to the 
prospects for the expansion of satisfactory and 


* For the exchange of correspondence, see ibid., Aug. 4, 
1958, p. 200. 
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continuing trade relations. The major obstacles 
to these are inherent in the Soviet philosophy and 
organization for trade. 

We have only to recal] the experience of the 
thirties: Once the purposes of the Soviet pro- 
curement campaign were achieved, their im- 
ports from the West dropped from some 3.8 
billion rubles in 1931 to 841 million rubles in 
1935. Our own sales to the Soviet Union plum- 
meted from around $100 million in 1931 to $12 
million in 1932. The Soviet Union in its trade 
with the West is today motivated by the same 
autarkic considerations as in the thirties. This 
is borne out most forcefully by the fact that the 
second-ranking industrial power of the world ex- 
ports to the West at about the level of Denmark— 
roughly $1 billion a year—and that these exports 
are more characteristic of those you would expect 
from an underdeveloped or semideveloped coun- 
try than from ar industrial giant. 

Soviet exports are, in the main, bulk primary 
products and semifinished goods which permit 
the state trading monopoly to raise the foreign 
exchange to pay for imports with the least pos- 
sible dependence on the world market. The price- 
cutting tactics to which the Soviet state trade 
monopoly has resorted, in order to fulfill its ex- 
port plans in such cases as tin and aluminum, 
have already proved injurious to such traditional 
free-world exporters as Bolivia, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, and Canada. The monopoly’s use of barter 
techniques also tends to disrupt established trade 
channels for the movement of basic commodities 
upon which friendly underdeveloped countries 
of the free world are so dependent. 

Furthermore, both Premier Khrushchev and 
Mr. Mikoyan have frankly said that an expan- 
sion of Soviet imports in the next several years 
is predicated upon the extent to which the West 
can be persuaded to finance Soviet purchases. 

Do the Soviet leaders actually expect us to 
finance the growth of the industrial machine of 
a hostile Communist Party whose leader has 
threatened to “bury us”? 


Meeting the Challenge in Underdeveloped Areas 


Now, as to the underdeveloped areas. In con- 
sidering the complex task of meeting the Soviet 
challenge in these countries we should never lose 
sight of the fact that the accomplishment of Com- 
munist designs will depend much less upon the 
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volume of Soviet aid and trade than upon the 
political and economic health of the newly de- 
veloping countries and of the entire free world. 
This is fundamental. 

Experience has taught us that Communist 
power will flow wherever there is real or ap- 
parent weakness. Our answer to the Soviet 
challenge must be to help the peoples of the 
newly developing nations to realize their po- 
tential] for economic progress under free institu- 
tions. We must be steadfast in our purpose of 
building a sound and expanding free-world econ- 
omy, in which these countries will find their 
greatest opportunities for advancement. We seek 
to achieve this goal in two ways: through inter- 
national economic and financial institutions and 
programs in which all free-world countries col- 
laborate, and through our own programs, prin- 
cipally those conducted under the mutual security 
program and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 

In pursuing these twin paths to our goal, we 
must : 


1. Continue, without any interruption for lack 
of adequate resources, the vigorous operations of 
our own new Development Loan Fund, which pro- 
vides a flexible source of financing and a very 
special hope to the less developed nations in 
building the basic and productive facilities needed 
for economic growth. 

2. Continue our program of military assistance 
and defense support to provide a shield of se- 
curity from outside aggression and internal sub- 
version behind which the governments of the 
newly developing countries can work at the pri- 
mary task of improving the well-being of their 
peoples. 

3. Continue to work with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund, which are now 
expanding their resources. These institutions 
have come to occupy a key position in the struc- 
ture of free-world economic cooperation by mo- 
bilizing the resources of many countries for the 
purpose of sound economic development and pro- 
tection against serious temporary drains on 
foreign exchange. 

4. Continue the active and time-tested lending 
operations of the Export-Import Bank. 

5. Intensify our participation in programs of 
technical cooperation, to help provide the basic 
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management and technical skills which are lack- 
ing in all of the underdeveloped countries. 

6. Take a leading part in reducing barriers to 
world trade through our own example and 
through such multilateral instruments as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

7. Continue to extend sympathetic and open- 
minded consideration to the problems which the 
less developed nations face as a result of price 
fluctuations in their raw material exports. Such 
price fluctuations can, and have, wiped out many 
of the benefits to the less developed countries 
from Western economic assistance. 

8. Promote and strengthen collaboration be- 
tween government and private enterprise in 
order to put the unmatched financial and manage- 
ment resources of American private business to 
work on a mutually profitable basis in the newly 
emerging nations, 

Finally, I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
our own economic health and growth is the single 
most important element in our posture vis-a-vis 
Communist economic expansion. 


We can and must find ways to increase our own 
economic progress. The present rate of growth 
in our economy is simply not good enough. We 
must devote our very best brains to finding ways 
of stimulating growth while maintaining the 
basic stability and value of our currency. Unless 
we do so in a more purposeful fashion, we shall 
weaken our capacity to provide the leadership 
which the free world so urgently expects of us. 

By accelerating our domestic growth we shall 
make important strides toward meeting the So- 
viet challenge in the underdeveloped and largely 
uncommitted nations. Because of our intimate 
links with them, American economic growth will 
inevitably react favorably on their development. 
Unlike the effects of Soviet expansion, the benefits 
of our growth and prosperity are transmitted 
through normal trade and private capital chan- 
nels to all nations which participate with us in 
the free-worid multilateral economic system. 

The example of purposeful economic growth 
under free institutions will also have a far-reach- 
ing political and psychological effect abroad. It 
will serve to defiate the Soviet line that commu- 
nism represents the “wave of the future.” Most 
importantly it will demonstrate to the peoples of 
the newly emerging nations that their aspirations 
can best be achieved in a free society. 
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What, after all, is our national purpose in pro- 
moting increased trade, in expanding private 
American investment abroad, in extending techni- 
cal and financial assistance through our mutual 
security program ? 

It is a broad purpose and is not solely confined 
to furthering economic development as such. For 
productive capacity and technological skills do 
not of themselves bring about the full develop- 
ment of a free civilization in which the individ- 
ual can realize his potential for spiritual growth. 
We need only recall that Soviet Russia, Commu- 
nist China, and other bloc nations possess these 
material assets in varying degrees. 

Our interest lies also in the development of free 
political institutions, of respect for law, of regard 
for human decency. We seek to accomplish this 
by helping the new nations to advance toward 
modern econonhic and political status while, at the 
same time, maintaining their independence and 
assuring the possibility of an evolution which 
safeguards the liberty of the individual. 

In this way, we move closer to our national goal 
of living prosperously among friendly nations in 
a world ruled by law where men can live in peace 
with justice. 


President Expresses Concern 
Over Flood Damage in Uruguay 


Following is the text of a message from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Martin R. Echegoyen, Presi- 
dent of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 


White House press release dated May 5 


May 4, 1959 


Dear Mr. Prestpent: The American people 
join me in expressing to you and the entire Uru- 
guayan nation our sympathetic concern over the 
tragic losses resulting from the calamitous floods 
in your country. We hope that the relief opera- 
tions, in which we have been glad to participate, 
have already helped to alleviate the distress 
caused by this disaster and that the unfortunate 
people affected by the floods will soon be able to 
reestablish their homes and regain their liveli- 
hood. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D, E1senHOwER 


Department of State Bulletin 





Civil Aircraft and Equipment 
Removed From Munitions List 


Press release 309 dated May 7 

Beginning June 1, 1959, civil aircraft and civil 
aviation equipment will be removed from the 
United States Munitions List administered by the 
State Department and will be licensed for export 
by the Department of Commerce, the two Depart- 
ments announced jointly on May 7.1 These 
commodities will be licensed for export by the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce. Military aircraft and equipment will 
remain under the licensing authority of the 
Department of State. 

Unclassified technical data pertaining to civil 
aircraft commodities also will be subject to BFC’s 
export-control regulations starting June 1, 1959. 
Control over exports of classified technical data 
relating to these commodities as well as unclassi- 
fied technical data relating to military aircraft 
and accessories will continue to be administered 
by the Department of State. 

BFC said that, although requirements concern- 
ing air cargo shipments remain unchanged, a 
number of revisions have been made in its export- 
control regulations to permit regular operation of 
international commercial flights. For example, 
general license provisions which permit certain 
exports to friendly countries without prior clear- 
ance from BFC have been revised to include air- 
craft on regularly scheduled commercial flights. 
Other aircraft may depart from the United States 
for friendly destinations after filing a certificate 
with the U.S, Collector of Customs. 

Equipment and spare parts for repair, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of aircraft owned or op- 
erated by a U.S. or Canadian registered airline 
also may be exported without prior application 
to BFC. Another general license permits aircraft 
registered in other friendly foreign countries to 
take on supplies, equipment, and spare parts re- 
quired for normal operation of the plane. In 
addition, with the exception of aircraft obtained 
under the U.S. foreign excess property disposal 
program, no license will be required to import 
civil aircraft, components, and related equipment. 

Except for the general license provisions which 
permit exports without prior application to BFC, 
all civil aircraft, components, and related equip- 


*For amendments to subchapter M of title 22 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations, see 24 Fed. Reg. 3721. 
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ment will require validated licenses from Com- 
merce for shipment to any destination except 
Canada. Outstanding export licenses issued by 
the Department of State covering civil aircraft 
and related commodities or technical data apply- 
ing to these commodities will remain valid until 
their date of expiration. 

The change in export licensing authority ap- 
plies to all aircraft and related equipment not in- 
cluded on the State Department’s recently revised 
U.S. Munitions List.?_ A definition and list of the 
aeronautical equipment and related commodities 
to be licensed by BFC together with an explana- 
tion of applicable BFC export-control regula- 
tions, as well as the revised list of military air- 
craft and electronic equipment remaining under 
the export licensing authority of the Department 
of State, are contained in BFC’s Current Export 
Bulletin 814, dated May 7, 1959. The bulletin 
may be obtained from the Office of Administra- 
tive Operations, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., or any of the Department 
of Commerce field offices, at 25 cents a copy. 

Exporters, common carriers, and private opera- 
tors of civil aircraft are cautioned to consult the 
new regulations before sending or taking the com- 
modities or technical data relating to these com- 
modities out of the United States. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 





14th Session of GATT To Discuss 
International Trade Policy 
Press release 319 dated May 9 for release May 10 
Important issues of international trade policy 
will confront the 37 countries that are signatory 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) when they convene at Geneva on May 
11 for their 14th General Session. W. T. M. 
Beale, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, will be chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the session. Bradley Fisk, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Inter- 
national Affairs, will serve as vice chairman. 


* BuLLETIN Of Dec. 15, 1958, p. 970. 





Among the major issues requiring action is the 
U.S. proposal that the Contracting Parties under- 
take another general round of tariff negotiations 
in 1960. After this proposal was submitted by 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon at the 
13th session, a committee was appointed to meet 
during the intersessional period and to prepare 
recommendations on sponsorship, scope, site, and 
negotiating rules... The Contracting Parties will 
consider the committee’s recommendations at this 
session. 

The steady improvement in Western Europe’s 
payments position in recent years has raised cer- 
tain issues for the Contracting Parties. The 
GATT specifies that with certain exceptions quan- 
titative restrictions should be used to curtail im- 
ports only when required to safeguard a country’s 
foreign exchange reserves by bringing payments 
back into balance with receipts. In 1957 the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund found that the German 
Federal Republic was no longer in balance-of- 
payments difficulties, and, according to the pro- 
visions of the GATT, this meant that Germany 
would have to dismantle most of its quantitative 
controls. The Germans have made some progress 
in getting rid of some quantitative restrictions, but 
their continued maintenance of others has raised 
important issues of conformity with GATT prin- 
ciples. The German question will again be con- 
sidered by the Contracting Parties at this session. 

Other important issues before the Contracting 
Parties include the report of a second interses- 
sional committee that has been studying ways of 
expanding international trade in agricultural 
commodities. The report of this committee will 
recommend that individual contracting parties 
consult with a committee in regard to the agri- 
cultural restrictions that they are imposing, in 
much the same way as they now consult on quanti- 
tative restrictions. In this way the committee 
hopes to delineate the problems and to point the 
way to a reduction of restrictions. 

A third intersessional committee, charged with 
responsibility for recommending ways to expand 
international trade with particular reference to 
the exports of less developed countries, will sub- 
mit its work program to the Contracting Parties. 


*¥For a statement by Mr. Dillon at the 13th session, see 
Butietin of Nov. 10, 1958, p. 742; for a report of the 
U.S. delegation, see ibid., Dec. 8, 1958, p. 930. 
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The request of Yugoslavia to participate in the 
work of the Contracting Parties on an associate 
basis will also come up at the 14th session. While 
not prepared to assume the full obligations of a 
contracting party to the GATT, the Yugoslavs 
would like to bring their trade and their com- 
mercial procedures more closely into line with 
those of the other GATT signatories and are 
seeking to do so through a form of associate 
participation. 

In addition the session will deal with a number 
of other matters including actions taken by cer- 
tain Latin American countries to supplement 
their effective tariff rates by the imposition of 
surcharges, the application of Israel for acces- 
sion to the GATT, further consideration of the 
impact of the overseas territories provisions of 
the Rome Treaty on the trade of third countries, 
a number of complaints by governments against 
specific actions taken by other governments, and 
various proposals for improving procedures. 

The members of the U.S. delegation to the 14th 
session of the GATT include: 


Chairman 
W. T. M. Beale, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs 


Vice Chairman 
Bradley Fisk, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Affairs 


Alternate Vice Chairman 

Alfred Reifman, assistant chief, Commercial Policy and 
Treaties Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of State 


Advisers 


Myron L. Black, officer-in-charge, Economic Organization 
Affairs, Office of European Regional Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Walter Buchdahl, chief, Benelux Section, European Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of 
Commerce 

Morris J. Fields, chief, Commercial Policy and United 
Nations Division, Office of International Finance, 
Treasury Department 

Earl S. Fox, Trade Policy Division, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Department of Agriculture 

C. Edward Galbreath, Executive Office of the President 

Robert L. Gastineau, director, Trade Policy Di- 
vision, Foreign Agricultural Service, Department 
of Agriculture 

Mortimer D. Goldstein, assistant chief, International 
Finance Division, Office of International Financial and 
Development Affairs, Department of State 

Joseph A. Greenwald, first secretary, American Embassy, 
London 
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Walter Hollis, attorney, Office of the Legal Adviser, 
Department of State 

Eugene Kaplan, assistant director, British Common- 
wealth Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Leonard R. Linsenmayer, associate director, Office of 
International Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

Bernard Norwood, economic officer, U.S. Mission to the 
European Communities, Brussels 

Margaret H. Potter, economic officer, U.S. Resident Dele- 
gation, Geneva 

Murray Ryss, international economist, Commercial 
Policy and Treaties Division, Department of State 

Harry M. Shooshan, international activities assistant, 
Technical Review Staff, Department of the Interior 

David B. Westley, international economist, Far Eastern 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. 


United States Delegations to 
International Conferences 
U.N. Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 


The Department of State announced on May 
4 (press release 303) the appointment of the fol- 
lowing U.S. representation to the United Nations 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space, which will convene on May 6, 1959, at the 
United Nations Headquarters in New York: 


U.S. Representatives 

Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations 

James W. Barco, Minister-Counselor of the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations, Alternate Representative 

Loftus E. Becker, Legal Adviser, Department of State, 
Alternate Representative 

Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Administrator, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Alternate Repre- 
sentative 


Congressional Advisers 

Senator Thomas J. Dodd 

Senator Thomas E. Martin 
Representative Overton Brooks 
Representative Joseph W. Martin 


Advisers 

Larkin H. Farinholt, Deputy Science Adviser, Department 
of State 

George J. Feldman, Consultant to the Legal Adviser, De- 
partment of State 

Wreatham E. Gathright, Department of State 

Stanley I. Grand, Department of State 

Leonard O. Meeker, Department of State 

Homer HE. Newell, Jr., Assistant Director for Space 
Science, National Aeronantics and Space Ad- 
ministration 

Alan H. Shapley, member of the Space Science Board, 
National Academy of Sciences 

Peter 8S. Thacher, U.S. Mission to the United Nations. 
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12th World Health Assembly 


The Department of State announced on May 7 
(press release 314) that the President on May 5 
designated Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the 12th World Health Assembly, 
which will convene at Geneva on May 12. Dr. 
Burney was President of the 11th World Health 
Assembly and will preside over the opening of the 
12th Assembly until a successor is elected. 

The President has also designated Horace E. 
Henderson, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs, and 
Leonard W. Larson, chairman, Board of Trustees, 
American Medical Association, to serve as dele- 
gates with Dr. Burney. 

The following have been named alternate dele- 
gates, congressional advisers, and advisers to the 
delegation : 


Alternate Delegates 

Lowell T. Coggeshall, M.D., dean, Division of Biological 
Sciences, University of Chicago ; 

David H. Popper, Deputy U.S. Representative at the 
European Office of the United Nations and Other In- 
ternational Organizations, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Geneva 

Aims C. McGuinness, M.D., Special Assistant for Health 
and Medical Affairs, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Congressional Advisers 


John E. Fogarty, House of Representatives 
Melvin R. Laird, House of Representatives 


' Advisers 


Guillermo Arbona, M.D., Secretary of Health, Puerto Rico 
Department of Health 

H. M. Bosch, School of Public Health, University of 
Minnesota 

George W. Dana, M.D., Medical Director, North Shore 
Hospital, Manhasset, Long Island, N.Y. 

Horace DeLien, M.D., chief, Division of International 
Health, Bureau of State Services, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

D. G. Gill, M.D., president, Association of State and Ter- 
ritorial Health Officers; State Health Officer, Alabama 
State Department of Health 

Alfred Puhan, Office of International Administration, De- 
partment of State 

James A. Shannon, M.D., director, National Institutes of 
Health, U.S. Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 

Capt. Howard Sessions, USN, Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, Department of the Navy 

Charles Williams, M.D., deputy chief, Public Health Di- 
vision, International Cooperation Administration 
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Laurence Wyatt, Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Robert Yoho, M.D., director, Health Education, Records, 
and Statistics, Indiana State Board of Health 

Members of the Staff 

John C. Griffith, American Embassy, Bern 

Marvin Butterman, Geneva, Switzerland 

Agnes Duer Escavaille, Geneva, Switzerland 

Arleen Giglio, Geneva, Switzerland 

Ethel Sempser, U.S.-Public Health Service, Paris, France 
This year’s meeting will review the report of the 

Director General on the work of WHO in 1958, 

elect member states entitled to designate persons 

to serve on the executive board, present the Dar- 

ling Foundation Medal and Prize (scientific con- 

tribution for the control of malaria), approve 

reports of the main committees, and review and 

determine the budget and programs of the Organ- 

ization for 1960. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 7 February 1959 From the Permanent 
Representative of the United Arab Republic Addressed 
to the Secretary-General Concerning the Decision 
Adopted on 7 February 1959 by the Egyptian-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission. 8/4160. February 9, 
1959. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 23 February 1959 From the Permanent 
Representative of France Addressed to the President 
of the Security Council Concerning Tunisia. 8/4166. 
February 24, 1959. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 23 February 1959 From the Pernianent 
Representative of the United Arab Republic Addressed 
to the Secretary-General Concerning the Decision 
Adopted on 21 February 1959 by the Egyptian-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission. 8/4167. February 24, 
1959. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 4 March 1959 From the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of India Addressed to the President of the 
Security Council Concerning the Pakistani Letter of 17 
December 1958 to the Security Council. 8/4169. March 
5, 1959. 3 pp. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Report on the First Session of the Executive 
Committee of the High Commissioner’s Programme 
(Geneva, 26-30 January 1959). A/AC.96/20. February 
6, 1959. 28 pp. mimeo. 

The Future of the Trust Territories of the Cameroons 
Under French Administration and the Cameroons 
Under United Kingdom Administration. Special report 


+ Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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of ‘the Trusteeship Council. A/4094. February 18, 
1959. 30 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Examination of the Annual Report on the Administration 
of the Cameroons under British Administration, 1957: 
Supplementary Information Regarding Developments 
Subsequent to the Preparation of the Report of the Ad- 
ministering Authority for 1957. T/1435. February 9, 
1959. 15 pp. mimeo. 

Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories. 
Report submitted by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation concerning land tenure and land use problems in 
the Trust Territories of Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi. T/1438. February 19, 1959. 49 pp. mimeo. 





TREATY INFORMATION 








U.S. and U.K. Sign Amendment 
to Atomic Energy Agreement 
Press release 307 dated May 7 

The Governments of the United Kingdom and 
the United States on May 7 signed an amendment 
to the agreement for cooperation on the uses of 
atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. The 
agreement has been in effect since August 4, 1958." 
Secretary Herter signed the amendment for the 
United States. British Ambassador Harold Cac- 
cia signed for the British Government. 

This amendment, by making possible additional 
exchanges of equipment and materials, broadens 
the scope of U.S. cooperation with the United 
Kingdom and further serves the common defense 
arrangements in which the two nations jointly 
participate. 

The amendment provides for the transfer to the 
United Kingdom of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons and weapons systems for the purpose of 
improving the United Kingdom’s state of training 
and operational readiness. It further provides 
for the interchange of certain types of materials 
for research on, development of, or use in the 
defense programs of both countries. 

This amendment will become effective after all 
of the statutory and parliamentary requirements 
of both nations have been fulfilled. 


*BuLieTin of Aug. 25, 1958, p. 310; for text of agree- 
ment, see ibid., July 28, 1958, p. 161. 
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United States and France Sign 
Atomic Fuel Defense Agreement 
Press release 310 dated May 7 

Secretary Herter and French Ambassador 
Hervé Alphand signed an agreement on May 7 
at Washington under which the United States 
will sell to France up to 440 kilograms of en- 
riched uranium for use in the development and 
operation by the French Government of a land- 
based prototype submarine nuclear propulsion 
plant. Under the Atomic Energy Act the signed 
agreement must now lie before Congress for 60 
days, after which it may be brought into force 
by an exchange of notes between the two 
Governments. 

The agreement recognizes that the nuclear fuel 
transfer will promote the joint defense and se- 
curity of the two countries and relates the trans- 
action to their common participation in interna- 
tional defense arrangements. 

Dependent upon French requirements, up to 
300 kilograms may be enriched to 90 percent in 
the isotope U-235, while the remainder may be 
enriched to 20 percent. The accord provides for 
reprocessing in the United States of the spent 
fuel. 

Payment will be at the rates established by the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission for domestic 
distribution in effect at the time of sale. The 
agreement, when brought into effect, will remain 
in force until terminated by mutual consent, al- 
though the actual fuel transfer must take place 
within 10 years. 

France and the United States are already co- 
operating in the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
under an agreement concluded June 19, 1956." 
Future U.S.—French cooperation under the May 7 
agreement will serve to extend their defense 
planning. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Posta! Services 


Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 


1Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3689. 
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Ratifications deposited: United Arab Republic (on be- 
half of Egyptian and Syrian Provinces), January 15, 
1959; Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, March 17, 
1959 ; Mexico, March 19, 1959. 

Accessions deposited: Federation of Malaya, March 13, 
1959 ; Yemen, March 19, 1959. 


Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17, 1958. TIAS 4044. 
Acceptance deposited (with statement) : Finland, April 

21, 1959. 


Telecommunication 


Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958.’ 
Notification of approval: Jordan, March 9, 1959. 


Whaling 


Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Done at Washington November 
19, 1956. 

Ratification deposited: Brazil, May 4, 1959. 
Entered into force: May 4, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 


Agreement for reciprocal acceptance of certificates of 
airworthiness for imported aircraft. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Washington April 30, 1959. Entered 
into force April 30, 1959. 


Burma 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of May 27, 1958 (TIAS 4036). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Rangoon March 11, 1959. Entered 
into force March 11, 1959. 


Canada 


Agreement relating to the establishment, maintenance, 
and operation of short-range tactical air navigation 
(TACAN) facilities in Canada, with annex. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Ottawa May 1, 1959. Entered 
into force May 1, 1959. 


France 


Agreement for cooperation on uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes. Signed at Washington May 
7, 1959. Enters into force on date each Government 
receives from the other written notification that it 
has complied with statutory and constitutional require- 
ments. 


Germany 


Agreement for cooperation on uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes. Signed at Bonn May 5, 
1959. Enters into force on date each Government re- 
ceives from the other written notification that it has 
complied with statutory and constitutional require- 
ments. 


Greece 


Agreement for cooperation on uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Athens May 6, 1959. Enters into force on date 
each Government receives from the other written noti- 
fication that it has complied with statutory and con- 
stitutional requirements. 


* Not in force. 





Netherlands 

Agreement for cooperation on uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes. Signed at The Hague May 
6, 1959. Enters into force on date each Government 
receives from the other written notification that it has 
complied with statutory and constitutional require- 
ments. 


Nicaragua 
ment providing investment guaranties under sec- 
tion 413(b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended (68 Stat. 847; 22 U.S.C. 1933). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Managua April 14, 1959. Entered 
into force April 14, 1959. 


Turkey 

Agreement for cooperation on uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Ankara May 5, 1959. Enters into force on 
date each Government receives from the other written 
notification that it has complied with statutory and 
constitutional requirements. 


United Kingdom 

Agreement amending agreement for cooperation on the 
uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes of 
July 3, 1958 (TIAS 4078). Signed at Washington May 
7, 1959. Enters into force on date each Government 
receives from the other written notification that it 
has complied with statutory and constitutional require- 
ments. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Designations 

Robert P. Terrill as Special Assistant for Communist 
Economic Affairs, Office of the Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, effective April 28. 

Leonard L. Bacon as deputy director, Office of North- 
east Asian Affairs, effective May 4. 

David M. Bane as director, Office of Northeast Asian 
Affairs, effective May 4. 

James G. Hoofnagle as director, Office of Budget, 
effective May 3. 

Marshall P. Jones as deputy director, Office of Budget, 
effective May 3. 

Carroll M. Terry as director, Office of Intelligence Re- 
sources and Coordination, effective May 4. 


Consulate Opened at Freetown, Sierra Leone 


The Department of State announced on May 5 (press 
release 306) the opening of a consulate at Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, West Africa, on May 4. The new con- 
sulate’s jurisdiction covers the British Colony (limited 
principally to the city of Freetown) and Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone, with a population of about 2.5 million peo- 
ple. The United States had maintained a consular 
agency at Freetown prior to World War II. 

Herbert Reiner, Jr., is the consul in charge. 
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PUBLICATIONS 











Foreign Relations Volume 


The Department of State announced on May 10 
(press release 296 dated May 1) the release of 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1941, 
Volume II, Europe, one of a series of seven 
volumes giving the documentary record of the 
diplomacy of the United States for the year 1941. 
Volume I, covering general multilateral subjects 
and the Soviet Union, and volume IV, on the Far 
East, have already been published. 

Copies of volume IT (vii, 1,011 pp.) may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for $4.25 each. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 4-10 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to May 4 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 296, 297, and 
298 of May 1. 


No. Date Subject 


$301 5/4 Dillon: Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

*302 5/4 Cultural exchange (Israel). 

808 5/4 U.S. representatives on U.N. Ad Hoc 
Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space (rewrite). 

*304 5 Educational exchange (Norway, Philip- 
pines). 

305 U.S. note of May 5 to Soviet Union. 

306 5 Consulate opened at Freetown, Sierra 
Leone (rewrite). 

307 5/7 Atomic energy agreement with U.K. 

308 5/7 Dillon: “The Challenge of Soviet Eco- 
nomic Expansion.” 

309 5/7 Changes on U.S. munitions list. 

310 5/7 Atomic fuel defense agreement with 
France. 

*311 5/7 Cultural exchange (Brazil). 

4312 5/7 Wilcox: “The World Health Organ- 
ization and World Peace.” 

*313 5/7 Program for visit of King of Belgium. 

314 5/7 U.S. delegation to World Health As- 
sembly (rewrite). 

315 5/7 Herter: report to the Nation. 

316 5/8 U.S. note of May 8 to Soviet Union. 

7317 5/8 U.S. delegation to Foreign Ministers 
meeting. 

*318 5/9 Educational exchange (Nicaragua). 

319 5/9 14th session of GATT. 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
A new release in the popular Background series . . . 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


Foreign Policy Developments 


1958 


There were a number of significant developments in U.S. 
foreign policy during 1958—but underlying these developments 
are certain constant features of U.S. policy which are deter- 
mined both by the constancy of America’s basic goals and by the 
existence of long-range trends and continuing conditions in world 
affairs. 

The first portion of this pamphlet sets forth the basic objec- 
tives of U.S. policy as they were stated by the President and the 
Secretary of State during 1958. It describes the problems faced 
by the United States in world affairs and the basic policies which 
have been devised to cope with these problems. 

The remainder of the pamphlet treats chronologically the 
major developments in American foreign policy during the past 
year with regard to specific areas or problems. 

The 26-page pamphlet is illustrated with photographs. 
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